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“POILITE” ASBESTOS: h “CEMENT ROOFING TILES. 


| ‘Ont 130,000,000 Square Feet’ have been supplied to the British 


Government for Army Hutments, Hospitals, Munition Factories, &c., 


. and bears out in a remarkable manger the favourable opinions expressed regarding 
“*POILITE” at the last Annual Meeting of the Architectural Association. 
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BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS, LTD. 
ARCHITECTURAL DECORATORS, 


CHIMNEY PIECES - CEILINGS - _CORNICES.: 
Plaster Work of Every Description. 


at UmY. Y CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


“ Decorative, London." 
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POST WAR 


HERE is much speculation as to the future of the 
building trade after the termination of hostilities. 
Architects, builders and clients are now beginning 
to look anxiously ahead, and in many cases 
arrangements are being made without any know- 
ledge of what the Government intentions are. There are 
many who contend that there is a large accumulation of work for 
the building trade—apart from Government Housing Schemes— 
while, on the other hand, there is an impression that the Govern- 
ment may exercise a control on building during the transition 
riod. The absence of any definite information regarding this 
and the supply of labour and materials renders it quite impos- 
sible to offer any satisfactory advice to clients. The 
various Ministries have controlled the great bulk of building 
during the past few years, and by now must be in possession of 
valuable figures and information which ought to be available for 
architects and builders. Many building schemes are in course 
of preparation to be ready to commence operations immediately 
peace is restored. Much of this work may be simply a waste of 
-time, and if building is prohibited, clients who desire to buijq 
must be advised at once to secure premises temporarily to tide 
them over a few years. 
’ Retrospective. 


It is interesting to look back at the course which the building 
trade has followed during the period of the war. For a time 
a struggle was made to keep going, but for the past few years 
practically no private work has been done. At the outbreak 
of war many clients cancelled their building schemes ; a year or 
two afterwards they regretted their decisions when they found 
they were unable to obtain the necessary permission to build. 
Building became a luxury. The erection of workshops, 
factories and aerodromes, &c., has been an important portion of 
the national effort. Materials have reached fabulous prices, 
there is a shortage of skilled labour, prices of materials are 
controlled, and we have set up a system of priorities and super- 
priorities. In the face of present conditions, it seems idle to 
speculate on the position of the building trade after the war. 
Kiveryone now seems convinced that for.a considerable period 
the cost of building will remain high. .We do not know what 
the Government intentions are ; the only authentic information 
we haveis that there is a shortage of between 300,000 and 400,000 
houses in England and Wales, and that their erection is an 
immediate necessity. 

War Buildings. 

{. There is a great increase in the number of new factories 
_ workshops erected both by the Government and private 
firms. 

).3 2. Many firms have had extensions made to their works 
solely for war purposes, though under pre-war conditions their 
works were sutliciently large to deal with their normal business. 
sj Hitherto no facts have been published giving the exact 


number of works which have been built during the war, and 
what the increase represents over normal conditions, but it is 
certain to be very considerable. A prevailing idea is that, 


with the stoppage of war work, the plant will be converted to 
manufacture for commercial purposes. Whether it would be 
possible for the country to maintain this increase in manufac- 
turing capacity is a problem for economists. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that in all probability a large proportion of 
female labour will return to domestic life, and that for various 
reasons @ certain proportion of war buildings will not be used 
for any purpose. Those which have been well designed, 
conomically built, and conveniently situated for labour and 
transport, will naturally have the most chance of being con- 
verted. ‘There are buildings which have been erected for war 
Purposes—not necessarily by the Government—which are 
Siuated in most inaccessible positions from railways and labour. 


BUILDING.—I. 


In many cases they were built as permanent works, and the 
misfortune is that the construction has been costly. They are 
the result of excess profits, and unless these buildings can be 
continued for the same purposes after the war, it seems reason- 
able that in the face of competition they do not present an 
economic proposition for developing entirely fresh industries. 
Whatever new buildings are required after the war, they will be 
immediate necessities, so that they may be available to take 
advantage of the prevailing conditions. From a national point 
of view we are urged to reduce our expenditure to the barest 
needs, to restore the balance of our overseas trade and to 
stimulate production. Situations must be found for demo- 
bilised soldiers, and, as many of their places have already been 
filled, extra accommodation must be found. A certain pro- 
poction of female labour will also decide to stay in business. 
Good organisation, quickness of despatch, and cheapness of 
production will be factors in the after-the-war struggle. 


By-Laws. 

No one denies that in the long run our by-laws have 
operated on the whole successfully for the public In securing 
health and safety. It is nevertheless a fact that many of the 
conditions have never been fairly met by the by-laws. The 
local interpretations of by-laws and their administration have 
not been uniform, and many of them are indefensible and 
constitute an anomaly. The safety and health of the occupant 
of a building and the safety of the general public are provided 
for under the by-laws—beyond that there should be less control 
exercised for a period. Where by-laws are left for local inter- 
pretations, there is a tendency to get beyond the provision of 
the Act and to become more stringent. If it is essential that 
strict economy be exercised after the war, it is equally essential 
that existing by-laws should not—for a time at all events—rule 
out new materials and methods of construction. It is quite 
probable that for several years it may be necessary to use 
substitutes for many materials. During the war we have seen 
an extensive use made of the “ Belfast” wood truss covered 
with asbestos sheets and felt, and the “ saw-tooth ” roof with 
felt covering on one side. There are many reasons why they 
should be so popular, but there is no certainty that any two 
authorities will agree on the subject. One may accept the roof 
truss, but not the felt; another may accept neither the roof 
truss nor the felt. It is on record that one authority refused 
to pass the plans for a workshop unless each steel member of 
the roof truss and the stanchions were fireproofed. In another 
case the approval of the plans was withheld unless a portion of 
the construction was made fireproof to conform with another 
portion which was fireproof, whereas, under the by-laws, the 
construction would have been accepted had both been non- 
fireproof. These may be extreme cases, but they serve to show 
the necessity for exercising a greater breadth of outlook after 
the war when economy in material and money will be essential. 
There are several familiar and very efficient forms of construc- 
tion which have been largely used by certain departments of 
the Government, and it is to their credit that they have given 
much attention to the economical use of the cheaper classes 
of materials. If we were to attempt to build in a similar manner 
after the war, it is certain that the buildings would violate the 
by-laws in a score of places. If the buildings have satisfied the 
conditions for which they were erected, that ought to be suffi- 
cient. If it is necessary to economise in this manner during 
the war, there is every reason to continue afterwards. There 
is no suggestion that any form of “‘ jerry building” should be 
allowed, but merely that we should be permitted to use material 
in a scientific and economical manner. The jerry-builder has 
never been accused of jeopardising the safety of his structures ; 
on the contrary, he has reduced the science of building to a fine 
art besides appreciating the value of standardisation. 
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NOTES. 


We are informed that the 

R.IBA. R1.B.A. have constituted a 
Board of Board of Inquiry with regard 
Inquiry. Board of Inquiry with regarc 
to architects who are appeal- 

ing for exemption from Military Service 
before their local tribunals. This Board 
has been recognised by the Ministry of 
National Service, and is prepared to 
consider any cases that architects may 
desire to lay before them. Applications 
to the Board must be accompanied by 
full particulars of the grounds of the 
appeal, and all communications should 
be in writing, addressed to the Hon. 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. Board of Inquiry, 
9, Conduit-street, W.1. This is a step 
which will be appreciated by members 
of the Institute. 


_ Tue address which Mr. Harry 

The Archi- (})]], President of the Notting- 
Ttectural ; 

Profession. 2@m and Derby. Architectural 

Society delivered to members 

of that Society on the 14th inst., a short 





THE BUILDER. 


report of which we give elsewhere, 
included observations which, we believe, 
indicate the views of many architects all 
over the country, as well as those who are 
serving in the fighting forces abroad. 
The belief that nothing should be done 
during the war to reorganise the archi- 
tectural profession is no longer held by 
many architects, and even men in the 
Army, in whose interests the “ wait and 
see”’ policy was adopted, are impatient 
with what they call a policy of drift. As 
will be seen from our report, a resolution 
on the housing question was passed at the 
meeting and forwarded to the Institute. 


THE first report of the Trea- 
sury Standing Committee on 
co-ordination of departmental 
action in regard to contracts, 
over which Lord Colwyn presided, has 
been issued. It is recommended :—- 

1. That where, as in the majority of cases, 
a lump sum contract is no longer practicable, 
the basis of cost plus a fixed profit to the con- 
tractor, be adopted in lieu of a profit increasing 
with expenditure. 


New 
Policy on 
Contracts. 


Eton College Staircase, by Alex. J. Mavrogordato. 


{The above admirable drawing is from the series of Eton subjects 
. exhibited at the Fine Art Society.] 
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2. That as an additional stimulus +, th 
contractor he shall be granted at the dis; retion 
of Government a bonus for expedition jn 
construction. 

3. That prior to the contract being placed, 
the work completed must be set out in :Pproxi. 
mate detail, with drawings and specifications 
in order to secure that the estimated . st, on 
which the contractor’s remuneration is to be 
based, is as accurate-as possible. ; 

4. Careful selection of contractors for the 
larger contracts, and, most important of all 
close supervision of the work by a competent 
staff. Salaries paid by Government for efiicient 
inspection should be saved over and over 
again. 

5. Competition for labour amongst contra. 
tors, or by Government Departments engaged 
on Government work, by the holding out of 
special inducements, must be prevented. 

6. The immediate establishment of a Standing 
Committee to ensure uniformity of procedure, 





WE could wish that something 
practical would evolve from 
the many efforts made towards 
reviving rural crafts and 
industries. At a conference at Barnett 
House, Oxford, the other day, Lord 
Henry Cavendish-Bentinck voiced a desire 
for a revival of that artistic craftsmanship 
which is so strikingly shown in our old 
houses and churches. This revival cannot 
come about through the mere founding 
of classes. A demand for such work 
must be aroused and thus the needful 
stimulus for the supply will be created. 
So long as the local authorities, clergy and 
committees, are content to consult a 
catalogues and send to Birmingham or 
Sheffield or London for the goods, there 
will be no stimulus for local pride and 
effort. Of course, craftsmanship needs 
some direction, and rightly conceived 
sketch designs are needful as a foundation 
on which to build the work of the crafts- 
man. Both good design and yood crafts- 
manship are worth paying for, but the 
tendency in the mind of the public is to 
demand nearly all the money’s value in 
so many feet and inches of costly material. 


Rural 
Crafts and 
Industries. 





The WE have read with interest 
Promotion the particulars of the scheme 
of for the establishment of a 


Industrial British Institute of Industrial 
* Art, which we print else- 
where. We trust that the Institute will 
find support, as the object is of national 
importance. The idea is no new one, 
but dates back from the time when 
Prince Albert inaugurated the movement 
associated with the Royal College of Art. 
The measure of our approval must be 
cautious until we know more. The 
times are certainly propitious, and there 


is assurance that the objects will be; 


approached with understanding in the 
participation of the President of the 
Board of Education. As the inter 
mediary between art and manufacture, 
full use should also be made of the 
experience of the Board of Trade m 
connection with the recent exhibitions of 
the British Industries Fair. At present 
the names suggested for the Industrial 
Art Institute can hardly be considered 
representative, except in the convent ional 
way. We need to-see the infusion 
less familiar names—fresher vitality. We 
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Church at Bruyéres, near Laon. 


[We have not heard whether this church has 
escaped the ravages of war.] 


have also to take to heart the failure of 
the efforts hitherto directed to this 
object, which are illustrated in the 
standard of the work shown at the British 
Industries Fair, after nearly seventy years 
“encouragement ” of art and commerce. 
There must be full confidence that the 
Institute represents the new thoughts 
of the times, and that it is representa- 
tive in this sense. The danger of such 
an exhibition as is proposed being 
exploited for trade purposes will no 
doubt receive due recognition. These and 
other considerations we can only glance at 
here; butif the great difficulties inherent 
in such an object are fully appreciated, 
and there is understanding of the causes 
which have contributed to such un- 
fortunate results in the past, we are hope- 
ful for the success of the undertaking. 





Now that the German, in his 

Retaliation forced retreat, is systemati- 
in Kind. cally destroying the cities and 
villages of France and Flan- 

ders, the demand made in the early 
days of the war for retaliation in kind 
is ade again with increased insistency. 
It appears to be advocated both as a 
punishment for crimes already com- 
mitted and as a deterrent to further 
barbarities of a similar nature. The two 
things are on a different footing, and it is 
well to discriminate between them. . In 
the first case, what is done is done; 
the only question that remains is— 
What is the just punishment? On this 
point it seems necessary to repeat once 
more that te choose for deliberate de- 
struction certain masterpieces of archi- 
tecture which are part of the common 
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heritage“ of all mankind, simply because 
‘they happen to be placed on German 
soil is to equal the German in barbarity 
and, if possible, to exceed him in stupidity. 
It may be just to him, but it is not just 
to ourselves. Stern retribution must be 
exacted, but it need not take a form 
that punishes us as well as the German. 
Material damage, such as that to factories 
and mines, can be paid for to the utter- 
most farthing, but the spiritual loss to 
France and humanity by such un- 
speakable atrocities as the deliberate, 
cold-blooded destruction of Rheims Cathe- 
dral is on another plane and raises 
questions that are not as easily disposed 
of. Fortunately, they are questions that 
can wait till the enemy is completely 
beaten. We shall then have plenty of 
time quietly to determine the nature 
and the amount of this offence against 
the human spirit and the just treatment 
of the offender. 





But the question that will not 
The “: 

Immediate Wit is—what can be done to 
Question. prevent further destruction, 
supposing an armistice is 

refused ? Even if we could admit the 
principle of retaliation in kind, we doubt 
if the threat of such a procedure would 
have any effect. The destruction of 
Rheims, Ypres and Louvain proves that 
the German is, to put it mildly, not very 
sensitive to the appeal of beautiful 
buildings. A threat to destroy Cologne 
Cathedral would not touch him so 
nearly as a threat to destroy Krupp’s 
or the whole of the machinery in the 
factories of the Fatherland. After all, 
the best way, and possibly the only way, 
to save what still remains is to hustle the 
German out before he has time to destroy. 





Wuen we think over the 

A Future possibility of Germany being 

Possibility. forced to make suitable re- 

paration to Belgium and 

France for the destruction of buildings of 
architectural value, we realise at once 
the impossibility of making her repay 
by handing over her own architectural 
masterpieces to replace those she has 
wantonly destroyed. Neither might such 
a form of poetic justice be acceptable 
to the injured parties. But there is no 
need for us to overlook the fact that 
she owns countless artistic treasures in 
the museums and galleries of Berlin, 
Dresden and Munich that were created 
by the artists of France, Belgium and 
Italy. These could be returned, and they 
might prove acceptable. Judging by 
recent events, works of art are wasted 
on the modern German, who appears to 
have no use for the humanities under- 
lying them, and to cherish a profound 
contempt for all that they signify and 
express. 





Tue London County Council, 
on July 15, agreed that at the 
—- conference to be held with 

* the metropolitan borough 
councils and local authorities in districts 
contiguous to London on the subject of 


Housing 
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housing after the war, the question of 
town planning should be discussed so 
far as it is ancilliary to housing after the 
war. In view of this decision, the 
Building Acts Committee instructed the 
chief engineer, the architect and the 
valuer to report upon town planning in 
Greater London upon the following lines, 
and taking into account the town planning 
chapters in the report of the recent Royal 
Commission on Housing in Scotland— 
(1) Statement showing the position in 
regard to town planning schemes in the 
areas of the local authorities of Greater 
London. (2) The relation of the town 
planning schemes to the schemes of 
arterial roads as approved by the con- 
ferences 1914-16. (3) The question of 
co-operation in the preparation of town 
planning schemes between neighbouring 
local authorities in Greater London, 
showing the existing practice and whether 
any modification would be advisable. 
(4) The possibility of the simplification of 
town planning schemes in general, in 
view of war conditions, and the benefits 
that might accrue from any such simpli- 
fication. (5) The effect of the so-called 
sterilisation sections of the Housing, 
Town Planning, &c., Act, 1909, upon the 
development of Greater London, together 
with suggestions for meeting the difli- 
culty.” We understand that a joint 
report upon the subject has been pre- 
pared, and is about to be published. 





' Ar a recent meeting of the 
a Tilbury Urban District Coun- 
the Navy. cil the announcement was 
made of the completion of a 
scheme for identifying the town with 
H.M.8. Tilbury, a new warship now taking 
its part in the service of the Empire. 
Some time ago the Council were ap- 
proached by the Admiralty with a view 
to obtaining particulars of Tilbury’s coat 
of arms for use in the ornamentation of 
the vessel. Drawings of these were made 
by Mr. S. A. Hill Willis, the Council’s 
Surveyor, and duly furnished. The arms 
include a representation of the gateway of 
Tilbury Fort, and also a ship at sea, thus 
associating the town with both past and 
present history. The drawings prepared 
by the surveyor are to be placed in the 
wardroom of H.M.S. Tilbury. 


Empire A SCHEME for the Empire 
Wer War Memorial is to be ex- 
Memorial. plained at a meeting to 
be held on Thursday, October 31st, 
at 4 p.m. at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
at which the designs and plans by 
Major Pawley, V.D., will be shown and 
explained. Lord Leverhulme is to preside 
at the meeting. The advisory committee 
includes many distinguished sculptors, 
painters, dramatists and men of affairs. 
We understand that invitations have been 
issued to the President and Council of the 
following bodies: The Royal Academy, 
the Royal Society of Arts, the London 
Society, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Architectural Association, 
Society of Architects, Royal British 
Society of Sculptors. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Royal Society of Briti:h Artists. 


At a General Assembly of the Ro yat Society of 
British Artists, Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., 
was elected president. 


“Triumph of the Innocents.” 


“ The Triumph of the Innocents,” by Holman 
Hunt, has been presented to the nation by the 
generosity of its owner, Mr. J. T. Middlemore, 
M.P., and has just been placed on view at the 
National Gallery in Room XXI. 


Gopsall Hall Sale. 


By direction of Lord W. Howe, the sale of 
the contents of Gopsall Hall, Leicestershire, 
has just taken place. The catalogue lots 
included a Prince Charles state bedstead with 
Stuart tartan silk drapery, and Chippendale, 
Jacobean, Georgian, Sheraton, and Queen 
Anne furniture. Gopsall Hall is to be used as 
a convalescent hospital for officers. 


Institute of Arbitrators. 


The Institute of Arbitrators held their annual 
meeting on the 15th inst., at 297, Winchester 
House, Old Broad-street, E.C., when the 
retiring President, Mr. He Adams, M.Inst. 
C.E., presented the report of the Council and 
the financial statement, which showed a satis- 
factory condition. Mr. H. D. Searles Wood 
¥F.R.1.B.A., was elected as the new President 
and Mr. E. C. P. Monson, F.R.I.B.A., as Vice- 
President. 

Army Control of Roads. 


It is announced that the Army Council have 
appointed a Committee, to be called the Joint 
Roads Committee, for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the powers of control and maintenance 
in regard to public roads vested in the Army 
Council by the Defence of the Realm Regula- 
tions, and of performing certain duties in con- 
nection with the construction, improvement, and 
maintenance of such roads for war purposes. 


Cathedrals of the Marne-Aisne District. 


Professor F. M. Simpson, F.R.LB.A., will 
deliver a publiv lecture on “ The Cathedrals 
of the Marne-Aisne District: Reims, Soissons, 
Laon, &c,” illustrated by lantern slides, at 
University College on Thursday, October 31, 
at 5.30 p.m. Cards of admission may be 
obtained by sending a stamped addressed 
envelope to the Publications Secretary, Univer- 
sity College, Gower-street, London, W.C. 1. 


The Royal Society of British Artists. 


The building in Suffolk-street which has been 
the home of the Royal Society of British Artists 
ever since its foundation in 1823 has been 
taken over for the Tanks Department of the 
Ministry of Munitions. Considerable difficulty 
having been experienced in finding adequate 
accommodation elsewhere, the Royal Academy 
generously came to the rescue and offered to the 
Royal Society of British Artists the hospitality 
of Burlington House, where the Society’s exhibi- 
tion will open to the public early in November, 


American Softwood Timber. 


An exhibit of American softwood timbers, 
which will be available for use in reconstruction 
work after the war, is now open for inspection 
by those interested at the Galleries of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, No. 9, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street, W. This exhibit has been 
furnished by the Department of Commerce of 
the American Government, and is especially 
designed to explain the standard grades and 
sizes regularly produced by the American mills, 
and which may be had in the largest quantities 
and upon the most favourable basis of cost. 
The exhibit is open from 10 a.m. until 5 p.m. ; 
Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Scottish War Memorial. 

The following are the names of the Committee 
on the Scottish War Memorial :—Brigadier- 
General the Duke of Atholl, C.B., D.S.O. 


(Chairman) ; Lord Carmichael (Vice-Chairman); 
the Admiral Commanding-in-Chief at Rosyth ; 
the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Scot- 
tish Command; the Lord Provosts for the 
time being of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Dundee and Perth; Mr. William Adamson, 
M.P.; Lord Balfour of Burleigh; Mr. James 
Brown (Ayr); Sir John Burnet, R.S.A. ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel D. W. Cameron of Lochiel, 
C.M.G.; | Lieutenant-General Sir J. Spencer 
Ewart; Sir John R. Findlay, K.B.E.; Lord 
Glenconner; Sir J. H. A. Macdonald; Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Bt. ; Sir Hector Munro, Bt. ; 
Lord Newlands; Sir William Robertson 
(Dunfermline); the Very Rev. Sir George 
Adam Smith, D.D. ; Mr. Eugene Wason, M.P. ; 
the Very Rev. A. Wallace Williamson, D.D. ; 
Sir George Younger, Bt., M.P.; with Captain 
George Swinton, Gattenside House, Melrose, 
as Secretary. 


Women’s Housing Report. 


The Women’s Housing ‘Committee of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction have issued an 
interim report. They regard it as essential 
that each house should contain as a minimum 
three rooms on the ground floor (living-room, 
parlour, and scullery) and three bedrooms 
above, two of these being capable of containing 
two beds, while larder and a bathroom are 
essential. It cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that a regular and efficient hot-water supply 
is a sine qua non from the point of view both of 
personal cleanliness and of labour-saving. We 
take it for granted, continues the report, that 
a garden will be attached to every house. We 
welcome the provision that not more than 


twelve houses should be built to the acre, in, 


order to allow space not only for good-sized 
individual gardens, but also for a common 
playground for each considerable group of 
houses. The committee also advocates self. 
contained cottages for families, while some 
cottage flats might be provided for old people 
childless couples, and single persons. 


Rural Industries. 


Lord Henry Cavendish-Bentinck, M.P., pre- 
sided at a conference at Barnett House, Oxford, 
on Saturday, on the Development of Rural 
Industries. He said that even in the north, 
where there used to be a great many rural in- 
dustries, everything was tending more and more 
to be concentrated in the big towns. It was a 
foolish idea that any of their rural problems was 
insoluble. The problem of distribution was only 
a matter of cheapening transport, both by land 
and by water, and probably the provision of 
cheap electric power. These were things which 
business people would have to think out for 
themselves. What they would like to see was 
the ancient gift of artistic feeling in British 
people restored. They knew from the houses 
and churches left by their ancestors the English 
were a people of sound artistic feeling. Miss 
May Morris urged that the future of country 
industries involved consideration of how the 
decay of the existing crafts in England might be 
arrested. Her father had lived and laboured for 
the welfare of the arts, and this meant to him 
not only the fine arts, it meant also the lesser 
crafts formerly pursued in the villages, as in the 
craft guilds of the cities. He laboured to make 
people realise what wealth lay submerged in 
this our England; what talent lay there unused, 
crushed, despised ; the pride of work, the tra- 
ditional skill of the hand, the inheritance of al] 
their village folk through the centuries until the 
great upheaval of machine industry. The time 
was passing when overcrowded cities and factory 
on the one hand, and the emptying village on 
the other, formed the accepted fact of their civili- 
sation. English handicrafts had a very high 
reputation all over the world, yet the output was 
limited and handicapped by all sorts of economic 
difficulties and want of steady practical 
encouragement. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Royal Institute of Oil Painters, Pice x ly, 
Au umn Exhibi.ion. 


Tue Royal Institute of Oil Painters has now 
its autumn exhibition in the Institute Galeries 
in Piccadilly. The exhibition contains gooq 
work by artists of repute, but this work has to 
be searched out amid a good deal of ve 
mediocre material, and the whole result is not 
convincing or impressive. Still there is quite 
enough here, after eliminating the weaker stuff. 
to amply repay a visit ; and the exhibition this 
year is happy in its sea-pieces. 

We commence at the very entrance with 
Arthur Burgess “‘ In the Rip of the Racing 
Tide,” blue sea and skies with waves whitenin 
under the fresh salt breeze ; but the success of 
the exhibition in this line belongs to Lieutenant. 
Commander Norman Wilkinson, with his camoy. 
flaged transport escorted by torpedo boats and 
destroyers. The recent device of camouflaged 
steamers, a help to the baffling of the submarine 
shark, is also well illustrated here in Charles 
Bryant’s ‘“‘ Camouflaged Leave Ships—Bou. 
logne.” We find Arthur Burgess again in an 
excellent painting, “‘ The oe. sal a British 
ship carrying our flag into unknown seas ; and 
Moffat Lindler, in painting the “ Giudecca, 
Venice” invests skies, sails, and even almost 
the very water with a solidity which is, merci- 
fully, not one of the attractions of the City of 
the Lagoons. 

Wherever we meet Tom Mostyn’s work we 
find rich, glowing colour. His three paintings 
here form no exception ; but it may be fairly 
remarked that if his “‘ Adoration ” is meant to 
be anything more than a sketch for a colour 
scheme, and, more specifically, if the three Magi 
standing before the Virgin are assumed, as in 
Sacred Story, to be endowed with human form, 
then the face of their leader, as seen in full light, 
ought-to possess those indispensable adjuncts of 
a mouth, nose and eyes. As it is, all this gentle- 
man has been allotted seems to be one stroke of 
a hog’s hair brush, charged with flesh tint, in 
which some flake white has asserted its indi- 
viduality in one of the hairs. In “‘ A Song of 
Autumn” we are back again in one of those 
marvellous colour symphonies in which this 
artist excels; but we do not want these sym- 
phonies turned out on a pattern, and this last 
and “‘ Memories Garden” are far tcv close in 
their base of design. 

Australia’s glorious record in the war finds a 
place in Fred Leist’s paintings here ; and the 
portrait successes of the exhibition belong to 
Mr. Lander (“ My Inspector,” and others). 
Lastly, in flower paintings, Mrs. Grace White, 
** A Spray of Dorothy Perkins,” and Miss Anna 
Airy, ‘* The Plaster Sketch Embowered,”’ claim 
notice ; in this latter the cool fresh white rose 
buds are marvellous, and elsewhere Tom Robert- 
son gives us one of those nocturns in which he 
excels—moonlight as cool, as fresh as these 
white roses. 

An exhibition of the landscape and other work 
of Harold and Gertrude Harvey was opened 
at the Leicester Galleries on October 19, to 
which we shall return in a later notice. 


oe 


The Royal Photographic Society of 
Great Britain. 


The Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain is holding its 63rd annual exhibition of 
photographs on its own premises at 35, Russell- 
Square, and invites the public to view tle 
collection free of charge. A collection of official 
war photographs supplied by the Ministry of 
Information will be on view. The pictorial 
section is hung in the Meeting Room, anc is 
particularly rich in portraiture and figure stucy, 
in addition to the landscape and other subj: ts, 
which exhibit considerable merit. Scient:‘ic 
and technical subjects will be found in ‘ne 
Council Room and the adjacent Commit've 
Room; X-ray work, natural history, -ph 
micrography, astronomy, and the applica’: 
of photography to special purposes ere includc 
In the Committee Room are also stereosco} 
and other transparencies. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Moratorium for Patents. 


Srr,— Your advocacy of an extension of the 
life of a patent is timely, valuable and urgent. 
‘An example of a hard case has come under our 
notice. Owing to the stoppage of building 
operations by the war, and by the authorities, 
the income from a certain patent has vanished ; 
meantime, the renewal fees have been kept up, 
partly by the makers, who have come to the 
rescue of the patentee. This, although good 
cricket, is not good business! ppRTpa. 





Relationship between Employer and Employed. 


Str,—The letter of “ Works Manager” in your 
issue for the 11th inst. frankly states that the ob- 
ject of the employer in endeavouring to improve 
his relations with the workman is to make more 
money out of the labour side of his contract. 
It is just the expression of this point of view of 
the employer that has caused so much unrest in 
the Labour world, as the workman feels that he, 
in his turn, must get as much as he can for his 
labour. 

If the relations between employer and em- 
ployed in the building trade are to improve, the 
conditions of the employment of labour must be 
carefully considered. A builder has a certain 
number of men regularly employed at his works 
or in the immediate vicinity of his works, and 
these he can choose and train specially, and by 
his attitude towards them can, if he be a just 
and capable employer, obtain the maximum 
result for the wages paid. Much of a builder’s 
business, however, consists of outside contracts, 
perhaps at some distance from the works, and 
the larger proportion of artizans and labourers 
are engaged on work of this nature, being taken 
on for the job and discharged when the job is 
finished. 

We all anticipate a time of great activity in 
the near future, and it is none too early to 
attempt to find a way out of the labour difficulty. 
In my opinion three things are essential :— 

i, Every employer a member of a masters’ 
association. 

2. Every workman a member of a trade 
union. 

3. Close co-operation between employer and 
workman through the medium of the Employ- 
ment Exchanges. 

When a job is about to commence, the 
employer would state his needs in the matter of 
labour to the manager of the local Labour 
Exchange, who would consult with the trade 
union leaders and supply the men required, and 
then, ifany question of the conditions of employ-, 
ment arose, they might be settled by a confer- 
ence, consisting of representatives of the 
employer and the workman, assisted by a repre- 
sentative of the Exchange. 

Many cases are occurring to-day where the 
output of work of a number of men carrying out 
certain sections of work is ridiculously small 
and where it is evident that “ slowing-up ” on 
a large scale is in operation. The best type of 
workman does not want this sort of thing any 
more than the employer, and matters of this 
kind could be brought before the conference. 

I admit that sometimes decisions made by the 
men’s leaders have not been adhered to by the 
men, but if the system I have suggested became 
the recognised method of supplying labour for 
building contracts, the workmen would soon see 
that it was to their own interests to admit only 
qualified workmen to their unions, to select the 
best type of men for their officials, to leave any 
debatable matters in their hands, and to loyally 
abide by their decisions. 

Those of us who have had charge of building 
operations (and especially latterly, when labour 
ias been so scarce) would gladly welcome a 
solution somewhat along the lines suggested 
above, for in the busy times of the next few 
years we do not want labour troubles if they can 
be avoided. We want to go forward side by 
side, masters and men, with a mutual respect 
for each other, doing our “ bit” in the great 
work of reconstruction. 3. M Fork. 


Dead Wood. 

Str,—Why does the Government hold up 
Professor Groomes’ scheme for scientific work 
in timber for mines and house building ? 
We are told it is because the timber trade does 
not give the scheme adequate support. People 
who sell such inferior wood as dead wood are 
not likely to further such a scheme—part of 
their living would be gone. Take a pre-war 
issue of the Timber Trades Journal and notice 
the descriptions of the import of this diseased 
timber. You will at once see the alarming 
proportions in which the timber has been 
used since 1880, when it was first introduced. 
It is not healthy. Such wood is lifeless. No 
one can argue that dead wood is good wood: 
Decay must attack it very soon. Dry-rot 
is the most likely disease. Put it into a closely 
confined space and the terrible consuming 
fungus soon commences its work. It is wood 
admittedly dead, bought by the merchant 
as dead, but how often sold as dead ? 

My house is 300 years old. The wall pantlling 
is as good and healthy as when it was fixed, 
for it is oak ; but the deal floorings were so 
honeycombed with worms that spilt water was 
directly soaked up. I was obliged to relay 
with new floor boards. Here is proof, if proof 
were needed, that the life had gone out of the 
deal (red-wood) boards; worms had attacked 
them, they crumbled to dust ; the nature had 
died out of them, and hence they were useless. 
When, even healthy trees are cut down, in a few 
hundred years the life gradually dries out of 
them and then decay sets in. If the trees are 
lifeless before being felled, they are dead 
vegetable matter and should be tabooed. 
If a Government Department were appointed 
to scientifically investigate timber under 
all kinds of atmospheric conditions, it would 
do very good work, and I am sure there would 
be an end to the importation of these inferior 
soft timbers. 

The two chief architects’ associations ought 
to interest themselves in the matter because of 
the legal liability to architects. The Royal 
Institute of British Architects once held a 
discussion on the matter of an architect being 
legally held responsible because dry rot had 
made its appearance in a building, even some 
years after it had been erected, and in this 
particular case the architect was held res- 
ponsible. The endeavour of the Institute was 
to try and define the duties of an architect, 
so as to relieve him of the responsibility in such 
cases, but the law has not been altered on 
this point, and the architect is—as he has 
always been—responsible when dry rot sets in 
in buildings which he has controlled. 

A builder said to me some time ago that a 
stack of timber he had just got in was the best 
he had ever had, because not only was it free 
from knots, but there was not a particle of sap 
on it. He said it was almost too good to use 
for joists. It was only my emphatic knowledge 
of this wood that convinced him that he was 
using dead wood. Indeed, it is not to be 
wondered at that many builders and architects 
are entirely ignorant of this inferior wood. 
Apart from the question of the reddish hue, 
there is nothing but the light weight of the wood 
to distinguish it from good timber. 

For these reasons, I assert and strongly 
maintain that an Act of Parliament should be 
passed, prohibiting the use of diseased or dead 
timber, except when it is cut into thin slabs of 
only a few feet in length, so that it cannot be 
used for anything else besides box-making or 
similar work. No one could then be injured ; 
the exporters and importers of dead wood would 
then still be able to sell their dead wood,and no 
disarrangement of commerce would result. 

Perhaps some of the eminent architects 
now so closely in touch with the Government 
will further Professor Groomes’ scheme for the 
sake of the general public, even if the legal 
liability of the architect is treated as of ‘little 
or no consequence. . 

King’s Lynn. J. H. Kerner-GreENwoop. 
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Proposed Federation of Architects, Surveyors, 
Constructional Engineers, &c. 


Str,—It is suggested that some scheme should 
be initiated whereby all architects, surveyors, 
constructional engineers, &c. (professional men 
interested in the building industry), temporarily 
engaged in Government offices could be 
united in one strong association. 

The objects, inter alia, of such an association 
would be :— 

(1) To uphold the status and promote the 
welfare of professional men temporarily 
engaged in Government offices, and 
to provide opportunities for associa- 
tion between them with a view to 
united action on all matters affecting 
their interests. 

(2) To consider the conditions likely to 
affect members of the temporary 
professional staff on the conclusion of 
hostilities and particularly those re- 
lating to housing schemes and other 
national building work. 


An association of this nature, comprising 
over 150 architects and surveyors (temporary), 
exists in H.M. Office of Works. It is suggested 
that a similar ass» iation might be formed in 
each Government Department where profes- 
sional men are engaged temporarily, and all such 
associations be united in one federation. 
Leading members on the Councils of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the Society 
of Architects have been (unofficially) ap- 
proached and have signified their approval of 
the scheme here outlined. 

A provisional committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Alfred Cox (Fellow, Royal Institute of 
British Architects), H. V. Milnes Emerson 
(Associate, Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects), E. Ravenscroft (Licentiate, Royal 
Institute of British Architects), J. Teifion 
Williams (member, Society of Architects), 
H. A. Aitken, E. H. Brooks and D. Carmichael, 
has been formed to consider ways and means 
for putting this proposal into operation. All 
professional men in Government Departments 
who are interested herein are invited to com- 
municate with Francis H. Witts, Hon. Organis- 
ing Sec. (pro tem.), c.o. ©. M. O. Scott, 2, 
Dean’s-yard, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





Entrance Door, House at Ealing. 
Mr. R. ATKINSON AND THE LATE CapTAINn G. L. 
ALEXANDER, ARCHITECTS. 
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THE BUILDER. 


THE ENGLISH HOME.* 


Mr. Gorcn has given us another interesting 
and delightful book. Where Mr. Blomfield and 
Messrs. Belcher and Macartney have reaped, it 
would have been no surprise if he had brought 
home mere gleanings; the : fullness of his 
harvest proves the width of his knowledge, no 
less than the wealth of this country in splendid 
and homely dwellings of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. From Inigo Jones to 
Robert Adam he shows us the development of 
the English home and the varied influences 
which moulded the forms it took during the 
greater part of two hundred. years. Beginning 
with the undiluted Palladianism of Jones, we see 
the French and Dutch strains which modified the 
strong native genius of Wren, the riotous scene- 
painting of Vanbrugh, the return to pure classic 
with Camptell, Gibbs and Chambers, and the 
mixture of Pompeian and late Roman, with a 
suspicion of Greek which the Adams made 
fashionable. . . 

From the historical point of view the most 
valuable part of the book is the chapter which 
he devotes to John Webb, the assistant and 
successor of Inigo Jones. By research among 
the State Papers and a careful comparison of 
their drawings he makes out a clear case for the 
theory that Webb was, if not the only begetter of 
Whitehall Palace—for the Banqueting Hall is 
authentic Inigo—at any rate the designer of the 
great scheme which ever since Kent’s publication 
has been ascribed to Jones. This alone, by its 
masterful handling of plan and mass, would place 
him h gh among the ranks of English architects. 
Add to this the achievement in solid masonry 
of the King Charles block at Greenwich and, 
almost certainly, of Thorpe Hall and egg tte 
Manor, and it must be allowed that Englis 
architecture has been too little aware of its debt 
to this masculine designer. For this unmerited 
obscurity his great modesty in hiding his own 
reputation behind his master’s has been largely 
responsible. Greenwich and Thorpe are familiar, 
and we therefore reproduce the plate of Rams- 
bury Manor. 

Mr. Gotch must forgive us for saying that he 
hardly carries out the full promise of his title, 
which suggests a history of the English home 
from 1625 to 1830—-a pageant to display the 
descent of Buckingham Palace from Whitehall 
through Blenheim, Regent-street and Belgrave- 
square from Covent Garden through the Adelphi, 
the Grange from Coleshill through Kedleston, 
perhaps even Abbotsford from Aston Hall 
through Strawberry Hill. Mr. Gotch gives us 
the first two steps, but never the third. It is 
clear that he considers English architecture to 
have “‘ petered out ” to an inglorious close with 
the Adams, and his enthusiasm for his subject 
proceeds by a steady diminuendo from Inigo 
Jones to the end of the eighteenth century. Of 
the work of Holland, Soane, Burton, Wilkins 
and Nash there is no mention; yet all these 
men were at the height of their powers during the 
period with which he deals, and it would Le hard 
to argue that the English home as we know it to- 
day owes nothing to what they accomplished. 
London, at any rate, would be a very different 
city without them; but he practically closes the 
account with the Adelphi. A brief reference to 
Bedford and Finsbury-squares (1780) and the 
trellis-work of the early nineteenth century is 
nearly all that he devotes to the last fifty years 
of his survey, a period full of building activity 
whose merits we are coming to recognise more 
and more. We reproduce his illustration of the 
admirable entrance of Stationers’ Hall (1800). 

Of the grandiose country mansions of the 
eighteenth century, andof the aristocratic order- 
ing of society which made them possible, he is, 
from the present-day point of view, justly 
critical ; but is it not alittle hard on the archi- 
tects of that time that they should be perpetu- 
ally blamed for not doing what, after all, they 
were nottryingtodo? Theeconomical working 
of a great house did not greatly interest them or 





** The English Home from Charles 1 to George {V,” 
by J. Alfred Gotch. 
Price 30s. 


London: B. T. Batsford. 


their clients. Domestic labour was cheap, and 
“* efficiency’ and “‘ organisation,” vital as they 
are to a generation whose main task must be to 
repair the brutal destruction of war and the 
hardly less brutal heedlessness of early indus- 
trialism, are not at all times the be-all and end-all 
of architecture ; such ideas had hardly arisen 
during the two centuries with which we are 
concerned. Stateliness and harmony were the 
goals they made for, and in many instances 
attained, and there is no reason why we should 
not accept what they gave us and be thankful. 
It seems improbable, and to us utterly undesir- 
able, that single families should ever again live 
in the atmosphere of monopoly and haughty 
isolation enjoyed by the eighteenth-century 
nobility. Palaces and parks like Blenheim and 
Wentworth Woodhouse were symbols of a 
passing phase of society, and in many cases 
proved intolerable burdens upon the families 


thatownedthem. Butthereare other functions. 


for stately architecture than to minister to the 
pride of aristocracy. Dr. Johnson gave us the 
hint when he said that Kedleston would do 
excellently for a town hall; and if, without 
copying, we were to study more closely the open 
planning, the spacious proportions and the noble 
simplicity of these great houses and apply them 
to our civic buildings, they would express more 
clearly the sense of “‘joy in widest commonalty 
spread ” which the coming social order—unless 
it belie all our hopes—will diffuse. Where many 
of them are open to criticism is on abstract 
grounds of design. Take Wentworth Wood- 
house. No Frenchman would have allowed the 
mixture of scales in centre and wings. If the 
corner towers had picked up and reinforced the 
scale of the centre, the whole front would have 
been saved from its present look of indecision 
and straggling. 

Again, it was clearly the achievements of the 
great architects in designing the great houses 
that set the tune for the lesser works. The 
influence of the mansion spread downwards ; its 
dignity was translated into reposeful, ordered 
homeliness in the manor, the country rectory, 
the doctor’s house in the rural town. For all 
the enchantment of Elizabethan work, there are 
those to whom the lesser Georgian houses offer 
no less winning an appeal. One cannot help 
recognising an ‘‘ imperfect sympathy” in Mr. 
Gotch when he touches on this very English, 
very homelike form of building. He is at his 
best in the concluding chapters, wandering 
about at will among attractive features, details 
and bits. He lingers over lead cisterns, iron 
railings, fanlights and rich staircases, and is apt 
to be impatient with an architecture whose chief 
concern is the nice adjustment of wall to roof, 
window to wall. ‘“ There is nothing particu- 
larly notable about such houses,” he says, “ and 
very little effort at design.” He admits that 
“as arule their proportions are pleasing, and the 
very absence of any attempt to achieve striking 
effects is itself one of their charms.” But we 
would go farther than this, and say that the 
avoidance of straining after effect is a first 
necessity in buildings of modest scale. What, 
after all, are the essentials of every house ? 
Walls, roofs, windows, door and chimneys. If 
these have not been combined in a pleasing 
fashion the whole thing is a failure ; and when 
this has been done, whatsoever is added is a 
luxury, good for the delight of the eye, maybe, 
but not necessary for the satisfaction of the 
mind. The brick boxes of the eighteenth 
century were charming homes for civilised 
people ; the brick boxes of the nineteenth were 
slums for barbarians, not because they were 
brick boxes, but because they were fashioned 
of atrocious materials, and their builders had 
lost the art of shaping them into comely masses 
and of providing them with openings that any 
decent man would be caught looking out of or 
into. To recapture that art is one of the prime 
necessities of the coming reconstruction, and 
we thank Mr. Gotch for providing us with so 
many fine examples, and helping us to see how 
our ancestors solved some of the problems that 
are before us. 
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ART IN. INDUSTRY. 


Tue Board of Trade, in conjunction with the 
Board of Education and with the advice of 
representative members of the Royal Society of 
Arts, the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, 
the Art Workers’ Guild, the Design and Indus. 
tries Association, and various persons and 
organisations connected with manufacture and 
commerce, have framed a scheme to establish 
a British Institute of Industrial Art to raise and 
maintain the standard of design and execution of 
works produced by British designers, craftsmen, 
and manufacturers, and of stimulating the 
demand for works of a high standard of 
excellence. 

The Institute will be incorporated under the 
joint auspices of the Board of Trade as the 
Department dealing with industry, and the 
Board of Education as the authority controlling 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, and the 
methods by which it is proposed to achieve its 
objects include :— 

(a) A permanent exhibition in London of 
modern British works selected as reaching a 
high standard of artistic craftsmanship and 
manufacture. 

(b) A selling agency attached to this exhibi. 
tion. 

(c) A purchase fund for securing for the State 
selected works of outstanding merit exhibited 
at the Institute. 

(d) The establishment of machinery for 
bringing designers and art workers into close 
touch with manufacturers, distributors, and 
others. 

(e) The organisation of travelling exhibitions 
of a similar character, either directly or in co- 
operation with other organisations. 

In addition to the governing body which will 
be responsible for the general management of 
the Institute, it is proposed to constitute an 
independent selection committee consisting of 
persons of outstanding reputation and position 
in relation to design, craftsmanship, and manu- 
facture, and no works will be eligible for exhibi- 
tion which have not been submitted to, and 
approved by, this Committee. It is intendep 
that articles of craftsmanship not intended for 
multiplication and trade products mechanicaily 
produced shall both be eligible for exhibition, 
provided they comply with- the conditions, 
including those relating to British desigr and 
workmanship, and reach the required standard. 
Probably there will be two sections of the 
exhibition for articles of craftsmanship and 
trade products respectively. 

It is not at present intended that the exhibi- 
tion shall be opened until after the war, but all 
preparatory steps are being taken to avoid 
delay when peace has been restored. It is 
hoped that it will be permanently open to the 
public, except, possibly, on special days, on 
which admission may be confined to duly 
accredited trade representatives on the lines of 
the British Industries Fair. There is reason to 
hope that within a few years the Institute may 
become self-supporting, but it is necessary to 
provide for an adequate guarantee fund to 
ensure the stability of the scheme. The Board 
of Trade confidently hope that such a fund will 
be forthcoming. 

All communications should be addressed to 
the Secretary, British Institute of Industrial Art, 
Board of Trade, 7, Whitehall-gardens, London, 
S.W. 1. 





witty 
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The Industrial Reconstruction Council. 


The third lecture of the series arranged by 
the Industrial Reconstruction Council will be 
held in the Saddlers’ Hall, Cheapside, E.C. 2, 
on Wednesday, October 30th. The chair will 
be taken at 4.30 by Sir Wilfrid Stokes, K.B.¥., 
President of the Council, and an address of 
‘* The Functions of the Government in-Relation 
to Industry,” will begiven by Mr.W. L. Hichens, 
managing director of Messrs. Cammell, Laird 
& Co. Applications for tickets should be made 
well intadvance to the Secretary, IL.R.U., - 
and 4, Tudor-street, E.C. 
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THE BUILDER. 


NOTTINGHAM AND DERBY ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 





Ar the opening meeting of the winter session 
held at the Society’s Room, Nottingham, on 
October 14, the President, Mr. Harry Gill, 
M.S.A., addressed the members on “ Recent 
Housing Legislation.” He said: “ A question 
of the moment on the lips of our members is, 
‘How will the profession be affected by the 
recent housing legislation?’ At the outset 
it will be necessary for me to travel wide of 
the subject for a moment, in order to make 
the position plain, as the question immediately 
before us is wrapped up with a very much 
larger one. a 

“The years of strife and uncertainty through 
which we have passed have brought home to us 
as nothing else could have done the need for 
unity and federation. Architects as a class 
have been slighted and made of no account in 
the world. In spite of this, and while other 
professions have been organising their forces, a 
policy of masterly inactivity, of do nothing 
but ‘ wait and see,’ has brought us to the 
verge of a new world without adequate equip- 
ment for the strenuous time which we all hope 
may soon be before us. It is useless to cry 
over things which are passed, but it is well 
known to all men that while all the professions 
have been badly hit by the war, none have had 
to suffer so much as architects. . There 
has been plenty of national work to be done at 
home and abroad, for which the training of 
the physically unfit “fighting” men qualified 
them. (This state of things has been rectified 
during the last few months, but it ought to 
have been done from the beginning, as it would 
have been done had we the power to compel 
recognition.) But, alas! as a profession we 
have no unity, no combination, no organisation 
to which the young members can look with a 
sure and certain hope of obtaining support. 

“As loyal members of the Allied Society, 
we have naturally looked to the parent Institute 
for leading. During the long and trying period 
of my term of office, although I am not person- 
ally a member of the Institute, I have never 
taken a single step where policy has been 
involved without first apprising them and 
asking for their advice. But they either do 


not realise the position of the provincial practi- 
tioner or their methods are too slow and cumber- 
some to be of any service to him. They still 
cling to the old fetish of ‘ do nothing while the 
war is on,’ because a pledge was given to the 


younger members that no alterations should be 
effected in their absence. I venture to say 
that when the pledge was given, no one realised 
how lengthy or terrible the war was going to 
be, how severely the nation would be tried, 
or how changed the conditions would be after 
the war. If I know anything about the young 
men who are away, I know that when they 
come home again and find their profession 


starved out and belittled, they will want to. 


turn and rend somebody. Only last week, a 
captain, home from the front on leave, pleaded 
at the annual meeting of a kindred society 
that in spite of all difficulties they should keep 
things moving, as nothing helped the men at 
the front so much as to know that when they 
come home it will not be to find their life 
interests moribund, but with a flourishing and 
healthy programme. 

* You may well ask, ‘ but what has all this 
to do with the question before us’? Only this, 
that as by our supineness we have failed to 
give much help in time of war, so shall we be 
powerless to give help in time of peace, unless 
we wake up and bestir ourselves quickly. 
Things are beginning to move. Lampe schemes 
are being promulgated; schemes which can 
only be satisfactorily consummated by the 
trained expert. Are we going to stand idly 
by and see the face of the country disfigured 
with buildings void of any architectural dis- 
tinction? Are we going to drop our hands 
and say, ‘ hideous as it was in the past, it is 
going to be even more hideous in the future, 
and there is no help’ ? 

‘* We have come to the point when we must 
either assert ourselves or go under. Houses are 
badly needed and private enterprise cannot 
cope with the demand. The State and the 
municipality are taking the matter in hand. 
Land'is being acquired and laid out; typical 
plans are being discussed ; but the architectural 
profession is only asked to pay its quota of the 
rates. In some cases it is true, the official 
architect is being consulted. In such cases 
I do not know that we have a word to say. 
If any reasonable opposition to the official 
architect could be offered it should have 
been offered long ago. It would ill become us 
now, when we have let official architects become 
established all over the land, to say one word 
other than to welcome them to our societies. 
But the need for houses at the’moment is so 
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great that the official architect, with his host 
of routine duties that must have constant 
attention, cannot cope with it, and we feel 
that it is a fair field for the private practitioner 
if only he can get his claims recognised. 

“In my opinion, two things are essential 
if this housing question is to be handled in a 
proper way :— 

“ (1) The¥people who are to live in the 
houses ‘must be educated; they must be 
taught'to know what it is they want and how 
to make the best of it when they get it, 
Perhaps you will say this is no part of an 
architect’s duty. I am not so sure of that. 
A little missionary zeal might not be a bad 
thing for the profession, and it might be a 
very good thing for the public. 

“* (2) The avoidance of stereotyped plans 
and endless repetitions. We don’t want 
model plans so much as model men who know 
how to build, and to adapt a plan to varying 
circumstances. Think of the vast acreage 
of paper devoted to the illustration of model 
plans, and how seldom it is that any of those 
plans can be used without modification ? 


I may say in this connection that some very 
good designs were submitted in the L.G.B. com- 
petition, conducted under the auspices of the 
R.I.B.A., when two of our members gained 
distinction. That competition was a long 
step in the right direction, but the value of it, 
both to the profession and the public, would 
have been greatly enhanced if our request 
for a local exhibition of the designs could have 
been complied with. 

“* We now come to the question: What are 
we todo? I think it is clear by this time to 
every member of an allied society, if not to the 
R.1.B.A., that the one and only way is the 
adoption of the principle of registration. But 
that will take time and our need is urgent. We 
may not advertise. We may not tout. It 
would be infra dig. to plead with the Corporation 
to take into consideration the position of poor 
architects whenever housing schemes are 
under consideration (although I see that one 
allied society has already done something of 
the kind). At the request of the Council I 
made appeal to the R.I.B.A.:for guidance to 
be sent in time for this meeting, with the usual 
result : ‘ Will put it before Council at next 
meeting.’ But we cannot wait indefinitely. 
Our members are asking :‘ Must we be content 
to be the Cinderella of the professions for ever ? ’ 
Let it be understood (and I think it is obvious) 





Site Plan for proposed 
War Museum. 
By Major C. J. C. 
PAWLEY, Architect. 
( See p. 260.) 
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that*in speaking thus, no personal advantage 
is in my mind. I am acting solely in the 
interest ofjthe younger members whose confi- 
dence I am proud to think I*have obtained. 
For lack of knowledge of other means I propose ; 


‘That a communication be sent to the 
R.1LB.A., stating our position, and urgently 
requesting them to bring to the notice of 
the proper authorities the claims of the 
profession to consideration in connection 
with schemes for national and municipal 
housing.’ ”’ 

The resolution was approved. It was also 
decided to request the Housing Committee of 
the Nottingham City Council to receive a re. 
presentative deputation of local architects. 


mo 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
« V.C. Le Cateau.” 

Tz idea the sculptor, Mr. Charles L. Hartwell, 
A.R.A., wished to convey in this group is the 
heroism of a young trooper rescuing his officer 
and defending himself with the revolver taken 
from the officer’s belt, the case of which is 
shown in the group open before him. 











Proposed War Museum Buildings. 

Tus design, by Major C. J. C. Pawley, V.D., is 
for the War Museum Buildings suggested to be 
erected on the site lying between the War 
Office in Whitehall and Grindlay’s Bank and 
the New Scotland Yard buildings, having 
frontages to Whitehall and the Thames Embank- 
ment of about 780 ft. The total area is approxi- 
mately 6 acres, as shown on the sketch plan. 
Major Pawley writes: “ The keynote of the 
design is the present Banqueting Hall, originally 
erected from the designs of Inigo Jones (now 
the Royal United Service Institution), and has 
been developed somewhat on the same lines as 
originally intended in the designs which were 
prepared by Inigo Jones for the Royal Palace 
of Whitehall.” 

Major Pawley has submitted his designs to 
the First Commissioner of Works, and has 
intimated his willingness to present the whole 
of his designs to H.M. Government, should they 
decide to adopt them. 


The Eng ish Hom», 

We give this week soveral illustrations from 
Mr. J. A. Gotch's book on “The English 
Home,” a review of which : ppears on p. 258. 
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MEETINGS. 
TnursDay, October 31. 

University of London, University . College.— 
Professor F. M. Simpson, F.R.1I.B.A., on “ The 
Cathedrals of the Marne-Aisne District : Reims, 
Soissons, Laon, &c.” 5.30 p.m. 
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OBITUARY. 
Second Lieut. H. V. W. Pite. 


WE much regret to record the death of Second 
Lieutenant Horace Victor Walter Pite, 3rd, att. 
2/5th Hampshire Regiment, reported missing 
April 10th, his 20th birthday, is now officially 
reported killed in action on that date in Pales- 
tine. He was the younger son of Mr. William 
A. Pite, F.R.LB.A., of 13, Elm-grove-road, 
Ealing, W. 5, and grandson of the late Septimus 
W. Sibley, F.R.C.S., of Harley-street. Educated 
at Durston House, Ealing, The Grange, East- 
bourne, and privately, he entered University 
College, continuing his studies on becoming a 
probationer of the Royal Iystitute of British 
Architects, Joining the O.'T.C., University of 
London, he eventually passed to the Cadet Camp 
at Newmarket. Receiving a temporary com- 
mission in the Hampshire Regiment in Septem- 
ber, 1917, he was stationed at Gosport and 
shortly after proceeded to Egypt to join his 
regiment in Palestine in the following month, 
His colonel has stated that the colour-sergeant 
told him the same evening that “ Mr. Pite never 
seemed to know what fear was.” Another 
officer wrote that he was adored by his men. 
His elder brother, Robert, after being wounded 
at Suvla Bay, is now serving in Mesopotamia. 


THE BUILDER. 


CECIL CLAUDE BREWER. 


WE give this week several sketches by the’ 


late Cecil Claude Brewer, whose death last 
August was regretted by his many friends 
and acquaintances. From the August issue of 
the Architectural Association Journal we take 
the following, from an appreciation by his 
friend and partner, Mr. A. Dunbar Smith :— 

Born at 9, Endsleigh-street, Tavistock-square, 
the youngest child of Alfred and Ann Brewer, 
he began his education at a private school at 
Elstree, from which he passed to Clifton College. 
Having decided to be an architect, he first 
worked at the Slade School, while he also 
attended Roger Smith’s lectures on architecture 
and gained the Donaldson medal. He then 
studied at Messrs. Baggallay & Millard’s atelier 
at Heddon-street until he entered the office of 
the former as an articled pupil in the late sum- 
mer of 1890. 

At this time, as later, he was remarkable for 
an extreme youthfulness of appearance, that 
contrasted strangely with the ability, keenness 
and self-confidence which he displayed. During 
his pupilage he worked at night in the A.A. 
Schools. A year or two later, having spent 
some months drawing and measuring at St. 
David’s, he won the A.A. Travelling Student- 
ship. He proceeded to Brittany, where he 
made many charming drawings, which in their 
turn won for him the Pugin prize. On the 
expiration of his articles he was for a year or 
so in Mr. R. S. Weir’s office. At the same time 
he worked in the R.A Schools... . 

Being launched into practice, he did not 
compete for any of the bigger prizes at the 
R.A. or R.I.B.A., until in 1911 he was awarded 
the Godwin Bursary, with which he visited 
the United States and Canada, and produced 


a most valuable report upon museums and - 


picture galleries... . 

He was the first secretary of the Junior Art 
Workers’ Guild, and later was an active member 
of the Senior Guild. He was one of the founders 
and hon. secretaries of the Design and Indus- 
tries Association. But it was, I think, for the 
A.A. that first and last he worked the hardest, 
serving on the Council on two widely separated 
periods, acting for many years as one of the 
editors of the Sketch Book, reading more than 
one paper at the general meetings, and, as a 
final proof of his continued interest, bequeathing 
to it a legacy of £100. He was, too, an enthusi- 
astic member of the St. Paul’s Watch Com- 
mittee in the early days of the war until his 
doctor peremptorily put a stop to it. In the 
year 1904 he married Irene, daughter of George 
MacDonald... . 

It is certain that he had a genius for making 
friends and that his personality impressed those 
even who scarcely knew him, so that very many 
will mourn him and feel that his death has 
removed one of the vital influences in present- 
day architecture.” 

Mr. H. M. Fletcher also contributes to the 
same issue of the journal the following admirable 
remarks :— 

For two years or more Cecil Brewer’s friends 
have feared as they watched his increasing 
frailty. But he never gave in, and so intense to 
the last was his vitality, so unquenchable his 
interest in all that was worth interest, so fresh 
his youthfulness of soul, that when the struggle 
was over they found it hard to accept the news 
of his death. Fate had bound his gallant spirit 
to a body unequal to its burden; the more 
strongly perhaps for that very reason did he 
impress on those who knew him the sense that 
here was the unmistakable something which we 
call genius—genius for architecture, genius for 
isien dah, genius for life. He spent himself 
unsparingly on his work, he gave himself prodi- 
gally to his friends, he lived fully and eagerly 
to the limit, often beyond the limit, of his 
health. There was always something of the 
boy about him, not only in his look and his 
voice, but in his zest for adventure of body 
and soul, his always lovable, because always 
generous, recklessness in tilting at institutions 
and even persons that met with his disapproval, 
his enthusiasm for the causes he took up. The 
welcome that gleamed through his glasses was a 
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thing that his friends could never forget, and 
even at the times of his greatest bodily weakness, 
so infectious was his mental activity that a talk 
with Brewer was sovereign against depression 
and slackness. At sight of such a spirit battling 
against such difficulties, you were shamed out 
of either. 

Though of late years hampered by illness, he 
was naturally lithe and agile, and delighted in 
such bodily exercises as riding, dancing and 
cycling. He was an accomplished draughtsman, 
and something more than accomplished as a 
water-colourist. In home or foreign travel he 
was the most stimulating of companions, and 
from all that he did or said there radiated a 
rare human sympathy, especially for those who 
were persecuted by convention or oppressed by 
officialism. From the days of his pupilage he 
was a loyal member of the A.A., and only those 
who have served with him on the Council know 
how many years of creative thought and steady 
work he gave to its interests. 

As an architect, his great natural gifts were 
enhanced by his extraordinary thoroughness 
and power of application. His early association 
with the Arts and Crafts movement led him to 
acquire an intimate knowledge of all the trades 
and crafts connected with building. But his 
mind was of too definitely architectural a bent 
to leave him content with craftsmanship as an 
end in itself, and in*later years he inclined more 
and more to the larger view of architecture as a 
matter of fine planning, ordered massing and 
intellectual expression. This inclination was 
strengthened by his visit to America as Godwin 
Bursar in 1911. The astonishing amount of 
travel and study which he put through on that 
visit did little good to his health, but it led to 
valuable friendships with American architects, 
and left an abiding impress on his mind. 

It is hard to speak with certainty of work 
which is largely the outcome of an intimate 
partnership ; harder still, perhaps, for one who 
has been his close friend for over twenty years 
to judge without bias of his gifts, but from 
certain buildings for whose design Brewer was 
solely responsible it is possible to make the 
attempt. The outstanding quality of his work 
was freshness ; not that he strained after origi- 
nality—the enjoyment that is manifest through- 
out precludes the idea of strain—but rather 
that, by concentrating on the conditions defining 
each piece of work as he took it up, he drew 
from these, and not from any stock recipe, the 
final form it assumed. His plans are a delight 
to study ; admirably practical, they are always 
shapely, and fertile in new combinations. 
Ornament he used sparingly ; his subtlety of 
design was such that he could afford a certain 
austerity of treatment, relying less upon 
richness of detail than upon the play of light 
and shade that results from delicate changes of 
plane. His sense of proportion was almost 
unerring, and the strength of his designs was 
tempered, not impaired, by their grace. His 
powers had certainly not reached their full 
height at the time cf his death, and, masterly 
as are the finest of his completed works, the 
loss to English architecture must be reckoned 
yet more by the greater things he would have 
done had he been spared to live his full term. 
The loss to his friends no reckoning can measure. 


——_ —e— > —___ 


Proposed Competition for “ Vindictive ” 
Monument, Zeebrugge. 

Proposals have been made and submitted 
to the General Council of the Anglo-Belgian 
Union by Monsieur Eugene Standaert, 
Deputy for Bruges, that the Union might 
undertake to promote a competition for the 
design of a monument which it is proposed 
to erect on the Mole at Zeebrugge as 4 
memorial of the heroic landing of the officers 
and men of H.M.S: Vindictive on April 23, 
1918—St. George’s Day. The design for this 
monument will. be open to compet tion by 
artists and sculptors of Belgian and British . 
nationality. A Committee has been formed 
to carry these proposals into effect. Full 
details of the competition will be published at 
a later date. The address of the Anglo- 
Belgian Union is 6, Burlington-gardens, \V. 1 
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THE BUILDER. 


A NATIONAL ARCHITECTURE.—IV. 


By W. R. Letwasy. < 
MODERN MATERIALS AND METHODS. 


Tne business before us is to stimulate the 
puilding interest and evoke a structural 
instinct ; to set up a flowing tide in our 
affairs. The interest of typically modern 
structures has not been brought before our 
eyes in attractive illustrations, we have sup- 

osed that they were not “ art” and we have 
turned from them with a sigh because they 
are not sham Greek or sham Gothic. I 
must say, however, although all these modern 
activities frighten me, and I would rather be 
dealing with rubble and thatch than with 
concrete and steel, that I have seen much 
which causes one to look again, in great 
bridges spanning a valley like a rainbow ; in 
roofs meshed across with thin threads of 
steel ; in tall factory chimneys, great cranes 
and ships ; or even in gasometers. If the 
type of civilization which brings these things 
into being is not—it is an open question— 
entirely admirable, and therefore prevents 
them from being truly beautiful, these things 
have vital interest for modern people because 
they are modern and part of our life. 

Why are not markets and railway stations 
built like air-ship sheds? The gasometer 
makes one wonder how big a dome might 
be built of boiler plate for other useful pur- 

oses. Some materials are inferior to others, 
Pat hardly any can be impossible in some 
service. Here, again, nothing is of itself 
common or unclean; it is the spirit that 
matters—conecrete, rolled steel, cast-iron, 
stock-brick, deal-timber are all good in their 
own way. 

STRUCTURES IN CONCRETE. 


Concrete seems to be a poor building 

mat.cial, but it brings back one of the 
fundamental methods of construction—-that 
of continuous aggregation, a method which, 
while the material was mud, first. produced 
vaulted and domical buildings, a great class 
of structures which are the natural outcome 
of such plastic materials. It thus gives to 
us once more the possibility of erecting solid 
roofs. Such a system of homogeneous build- 
ing, with roofs of cylindrical, conical, domical 
or other forms—the low dome, cone and 
pyramid seem especially suitable forms— 
taking the place of the poor wood and slate 
coverings we have been accustomed to, opens 
up large possibilities of more dignified and 
interesting types of planning as well as more 
monumental super-structures. 
_ A weakness of modern architecture is in 
its not’ having sufficient grasp of modern 
scientific construction. : The failure of 
English engineering is that it is usually 
mean and brutal, like Charing Cross Bridge, 
or, ashamed of itself, it seeks for disguises 
like those of the intolerable Tower Bridge. 
Judging by its works rather than its claims 
to “science,” our engineering seems. often 
ignorant aud impotent. 

We have both to get rid of fear and 

evelop a proper pride for our own matters. 

ere is nothing necessarily evil in modern 
materials or requirements ; it is the spirit that 
tells. I have no love for modernism as such, 
and fain would hide my head in the sands of 
the past, but I cannot help seeing that the 
Courageous mind will shape even seemingly 
opeless materials to its purpose. As I found 
Well said in an examination paper, “these 
things are plastic to the spirit.” Plastic to 
the spirit are even concrete and iron, if they 
must he used,Mo less than marble and bronze. 
he ideal for masonry has been definition 
and delicacy, sharply ‘cut angles, moulding, 
ie mn. The ideal for concrete construction 
18 much the reverse : it is that of continuous 
4ggregation into a homogeneous, chambered 


mass ; the structure is “cast”; simple forms 
and. rounded edges are required. Its special 
disadvantage is in being liable to cracking, 
and the least cracking in such structures 
seems to destroy the possibility of our having 
any pleasure in them. A building of sucha 
fabric should be as continuous and sound as 
a china vase. It is necessary first of all to 
improve the material so that it won’t crack. 
Our continued use of materials like mosaic 
and cement floors in such a way that rivers 
of cracks wander over them after a few 
years is somewhat astonishing. 

Once having mastered the material and 
having produced a fairly even surface, we 
have to bring out what it can best do on 
its own merits, and put away any attempt at 
imitating forms developed in stone and 
brick building. Curved lines in plan and 
slanting and curved surfaces would seem to be 
specially appropriate to this mud-like material 
which must be modelled as it were into 
form. Interior angles of Roman rooms were 
usually rounded. Corners might be rounded 
both within and outside; cornices, if any, 
might be simple coves or rounds. The 
surface could be finished with white and 
colour washes, plastering, painting, rough- 
cast, sgraffito, marble-veneer, mosaic, glazed 
tiling and glazed terra-cotta applied in panels 
and medallions. The aim should be to 
develop structures in which the walls and 
roofs are all of a piece ; and there is surely 
something exciting in such a mode of build- 
ing. The general design must in every case 
be arrived at as the, best constructive solution 
of the given problem, but it must be a fine 
and civilized solution, not a raw and hap- 
Lazard one like so many of our engineering 
works. Exquisite common sense is wanted, 
The aim should be for masterly construction 
appropriately or even deiightfully finished. 
Beauty in structures is not a question of 
mere shapes, but it is the evidence of mind 
acting on materials. If we could have a fine 
market or railway shed (or even a cathedral) 
schemed like some of the wonderful war 
sheds drawn by Mr. Muirhead Bone, well 
built of its kind, flooded with light, carefully 
finished, brilliantly white washed like a 
lighthouse, and decorated with fine paintings, 
we might “catch our breath” once more at 
the sudden sight of a piece of living archi- 
tecture. It would be as interesting as a con- 
crete ship. Whenever our buildings are 
again designed for their purpose as directly 
as a fiddle, a gun or even a motor or air- 
plane they will be romantic once more. 
Again, let me say, my heart is with the old 
and the humble. I do not desire these 
scientific developments for their own sake, 


and it is a cursed spite that I must try to. 


set them right. One of the buildings which 
has most interested me recently is the newest 
museum building at South Kensington, 
temporarily completed with the “ style” 
left out. Many of the temporary war- 
buildings are also direct and structurally 
interesting. Although such buildings are 
frequently only skeletons, they demonstrate 
that a piece of architecture may be got to 
stand up without shamming dead. Now, 
having proceeded so far, what prevents us 
going forward to finish and refine and even 
adorn the thing without burying it in 
undertakers’ doleful trappings? Why is it 
that one may never see a building for its 
ornaments? Let us consider the “carcass” 
of an important public structure. A rim or 
lining of marble might be put around the 
doorway, and over it could be some fine 
heraldry carved, gilt,and coloured from the 
design of one of our heraldic experts; not 
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the fat tame stuff we are accustomed to, but 
keen and vigorous. This would probably be 
enough, we don’t want our buildings worried 
all over, we want richness and colour and 
food for thought, but we also need bareness 
and reliet and peace. Or % set of fine 
sculptured panels, about something, might 
be set low down where they could really be 
seen and loved—really loved, not tolerated or 
hated. Or an inscription boldly saying some- 
thing in clear, strong lettering might be cut 
in in a band high up, or in a large panel, or, 
again, this might be in mosaic of gold 
letters on blue, or black letters on gold—not 
timid and frightened and non-committal, but 
an inscription to lift up our hearts. Or 
between the windows might be a set of really 
handsome medallions in glazed earthenware, 
either in relief or only painted devices, or 
portraits, but again, with some meaning and 
intention— surely we are real enough to have 
meanings and intentions. Considering the 
problems of finishing in some such ways 
as these, and forgetting the Gothic, 
Elizabethan, and Italian styles, there is no 
end to what might be done in a perfectly 
frank, reasonable and healthy way. If on 
a method were customary, architecture would 
at once stand out again as a sincere and 
manly art and selene drop more and 
more of the powder and padding. I do not 
ask for bare and bald buildings—an archi- 
tecture of the simple life and aj] that ; not 
at all. I want to open a way to intelligence, 
expression, life and even exuberance. 
Quality of art is quality of life, and an 
architecture of reality is a necessary part of 
“the National Being.” 

I have preserved a catalogue of some con- 
crete “fabric” which illustrates works 
executed by the process. Some of them are 
naked and unashamed, while others are 
smothered with figments of so-called “ archi- 
tecture.” It is an object lesson to compare 
them ; the unadorned ones show energy and 
experimental thinking, and so we cannot 
help being held by their interest. The 
adorned ones are nearly without exception 
sullen and stupid. Some are really repulsive 
in their foolish trappings, while the best of 
the everlaid ones approach most closely to 
the direct structures. The great failure of 
most of these latter is their callous careless- 
ness of finish and*tidiness, the absence of 
any respect for either the object, the labour, 
or the spectator: all is cold, crude, brutal, 
even rather devilish. A few of these con- 
crete structures, however, seem from the 
photographs to be excellent, almost exciting. 
A bridge over the Slaney, near Wexford, 
with braced uprights and latticed sides, is 
quite admirable in design ; and another over 
the Tweed, at Stobo, makes an admirable 
use of segmental ribs of long radius. Sheds 
with curved roofs of wide span, a great 
circular tank with a very flat domical lid, a 
long row of warehouses at Salford, with far 
projecting shelters over a railway siding; 
and several circular water towers raised high 
on posts are all good. 

Looking over these again, the points that 
strike me are the possibilities of really high 
intellectual interest which are at hand in any 
direct manner of building ; the great failure 
is in inhuman carelessness of finish and neat- 
ness. If the same things were done in a 
more reverential spirit and made bright and 
smart and ship-shape, we might for a time 
be content, and better would come. Minor 
characteristics seem to be: the use of posts 
and beams with or without diagonal bracing ; 
a flattish slant filling the angles between post 
and beam; the posts may incline ; curved 
lines and surfaces ; lattices ; over sailing. 


STEEL AND Iron, &c. 


Similar alert interest is called out by many 
of the all-metal constructions which are now 
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becoming so common—station roofs, bridges, 
tall lamp and signal standards of lattice 
work, and supports for over-head gear. Some 
of the latter which I saw the other day, on 
the railway near Clapham Junction, rise on 
slanting legs,*straddle over the line and 
thrust out long necks beyond like iron 
giraffes: they are rather fearful, but they 
are full of the sort of life we live now in the 
age of air planes. Many of these iron struc- 
tures make use of slightly curved forms,which 
brings in some suggestion of delicacy and 
finish ; these and the spider’s webs of crossing 
braces and struts and lattice girders seem to 
be as delightful as anything without human 
intensity may be. 

This kind of construction needs smartness : 
it must be exquisitely neat and precise, like a 
motor or air plane—like all machinery in 
fact. I do not understand why there is a 
tradition of finish and elegance in making 
machinery itself, from agricultural imple- 
ments up to great engines, yet in bridges 
and stations we are supposed to put up with 
the most brutal and insolent neglect. 

So far as I have observed, the best colours 
to paint structural ironwork- are grey, any- 
thing from white to black ; a certain thin, 
hard, copper green is good, and the shiny 
aluminium paint is also appropriate. 


Cast Iron is an excellent material, as 
hundreds of buildings in London erected 
before the style mania became so acute 
show. Railings, cantilevers, balconies, 
pillars, lamp-posts are often admirable ex- 
amples of the use of material, and they should 
be recorded for reference before they are all 
swept away. It should be a delightful 
problem to devise a reasonable shop front, 
direct and smart, in metal construction. It 
is a commonplace of aesthetic taste on this 
shop problem, that supports should not only 
be sufficient for their work, but must look 
sufficient also. 

This taste-talk has queered the whole pro- 
blem ; for realities are not to be altered 
intv appearances, If the support is sufficient 
it will come to look so when we are experi- 
enced in this sort of construction—that is 
all. What is really the matter is not the 
apparent slightness of the supports, but the 
pretence and boggling. Iron, brass, plate- 
glass all should be boldly and frankly used, 
yet with neat precision. 


Plastering is not necessarily an evil sham ; 
it has been used from Greek days onwards, 
but with judgment, and it is judgment that 
makes the difference ; and I have seen ex- 
cellent modern .experiments in Germany. 
Most of the elegant buildings of Pompeii and 
the colossal buildings of Rome, which the 
architectural books make 80 much of, in- 
cluding the Pantheon, the basilicas, and the 
baths were plastered externally. 

These “classical,” buildings have been 
terribly misrepresented to us in books, and it 
might almost be said that none of us has 
ever seen an ancient building just as it is. 
We have been looking at it as an example of 
“style,” while it was built as a building. 

Of course I am thinking of plastering as a 
sort of a great coat—we don’t want * features ” 
mm cement. 

As for deal timber, I have lived in Switzer- 
land in a room lined with fir—walls, ceiling 
and floor—just a clean deal box, and I found 
it delightful. 1f the surface is left to itself, 
it soon goes a nice colour, indeed it must be 
a nice colour all the time. It is only our 
association of it with poor workmanship that 
seems to make it distasteful. There was 
some vulgarity in our use of varnished “ pitch 
pine” which made the look of it impossible 
for a time. The wood itself is rather fine, 
however, and if varnish is reasonable, then 
varnish, Again, “taste” has been disposed 


to advise the use of large scantlings, but 
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economy advises small ones. The one im- 
possible thing is the compromise to try to 
make little machine sawn stuff simulate old 
carpentry : “hammeyr-beams” and all that ! 
Intelligent contrivance for economy will 
certainly be interesting, and some of the new 
temporary lattice trusses of unplaned timber 
are excellent. Granolithic and other com- 
position floors, and asphalte for covering 
vaults, box bricks, blue bricks, aluminium 
all seem to me admirable materials if they 
can be used in direct and unaffected ways. 
Avoid disguise and compromise. - 

Asphalte makes possible flat roofs, which in 
London should be of vast value, as making 
dozens of square miles of space available. 
Once more I must say that I have not in 
mind any wish to produce a new-looking 
style; a new style produced for its own 
sake would be worse than an old style 
copied for sentimental reasons ; still, as the 
age of iron and concrete has come, let us face 
it like men. In a large and sociological 
sense the use of these new materials may be 
found undesirable, ultimately, as calling for 
low types of labour ; but we are not going 
to find this out for a long while yet, and in 
the meantime we must do the best that may 
be with the different materials as they come 
into use. 

True works of constructive art without 
sham or subterfuge, all direct and workman. 
like structures, have something which arouses 
the spirit within us. Our business as designers 
is by unceasing experiment to find solutions 
for all modern problems. Design ‘is_pro- 
perly arranging how work shall be done ;° its 
proper method of advance is by continuous 
effort after improvement, by variation, 
selection, adaptation and development. 


*,* The Editor permits me to say he 
would be glad to consider any photographs 
of interesting modern structures, more or less 
of the type discussed above, with a view of 
illustrating some examples. 


-— 
SS 





THE SURVEYORS’ 
INSTITUTION. 


THE programme of papers to be read at the 
ordinary General Meetings of the Institution 
has now been arranged. The opening Address 
of the President, Mr. John Hubert Oakley, the 
senior partner of the firm, Messrs. Daniel Smith, 
Oakley & Garrard, will be read at 5 p.m. on 
Monday, November 1l. Mr. J. D. Wallis, 
member of Council, and Mr. Eustace Hills, 
barrister-at-law, respectively, will open dis- 
cussions on the first and second reports of the 
Acquisition of Land Sub-Committee of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction ; Mr. J. W. Hurrell, 
Fellow, on “ Building Contracts and the 
Functions of the Quantity Surveyor Before and 
After the War”; while papers are also being 
arranged on Agricultural Reconstruction and 
the Development of the Mineral Resources of 
Great Britain during the War. 


Deputation to the Ministry of Labour. 


The Institution was represented by Mr. 
F. H. A. Hardcastle on the deputation arranged 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects to 
the Ministry of Labour on the need for the early 
demobilisation of keymen in professions after 
the war. 

Forestry. 


The Council of the Institution have again 
approached the Government with the object of 
impressing upon them the urgent need for early 
steps being taken to carry out the policy recom- 
mended by the Forestry Sub-Committee of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction; and particularly 
for securing the co-operation of landowners in 
planting new and replanting felled areas. 
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DEMOBILISATION. 


A peEpuTation of architects and surveyors 
waited upon the Minister of Labour at Montagy 
House, Whitehall, on the 8th inst., to lay 
before him certain proposals respecting the 
order in which men should be released from 
the Services as soon as peace is declared. he 
deputation consisted of the following members : 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, representing the R.I.B. A, ; 
Mr. F. H. A. Hardcastle (Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution), Mr. Percy B. Tubbs Society of Archi- 
tects), Mr. T. W. A. Hayward (Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers), and Mr. 
Walter Lawrance (Quantity Surveyors’ Asso. 
ciation). The deputation were received by 
Mr. Bridgeman, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister of Labour. 

Mr. Hare said the points the deputation 
wished to put before the Minister were brietly 
set out in a memorandum which had been 
drawn up and subscribed to by the various 
bodies represented at a recent Conference. 
The memorandum was as follows :— 

“It is of admitted importance that upon 
demobilisation, men and women returning to 
civil life from the Army and Navy and munitions 
work should find as immediate an opportunity 
as possible of employment. To facilitate this 
object, it is suggested that, upon the declaration 
of peace, employers should be encouraged to 
make application for the release (in advance 
of general demobilisation) of men and women 
of the directing class who act in the capacity 
of managers and organisers of the professional, 
commercial and industrial concerns with which 
they were connected before the war and who 
could get the various offices, organizations and 
branches thereof re-organised and in an efficient 
condition to deal with the businesses they are 
engaged in so as to enable them promptly 
to meet peace conditions. Most businesses 
are at present suffering greatly through the loss 
of persons of this class, and are, in consequence, 
crippled and disorganised so far as re-starting 
their ordinary pre-war business is concerned. 
More especially is this the case with businesses 
which have been diverted from their special pre- 
war “work to munitions. This conference, 
therefore, recommends that a circular letter of 
advice should be issued by the competent 
authorities dealing with demobilisation at the 
Admiralty, War Office and Ministry of Muni- 
tions, to all employers, professional institutions, 
and associations, inviting them to apply on de- 
mobilisation for the immediate release of 
individuals in these categories, specifying them 
by name and stating their qualifications. 
The conference considers that all professional 
men come under one or other of these designa- 
tions, but for the present purposes reference 
is particularly made to members of those 
institutions and societies which it represents. 

Mr. Hare said their staffs had been seriously 
depleted by the war and were in some cases 
non-existent. If the building industry was to 
be reconstituted rapidly, it was essential that 
the stafis of architects and surveyors should 
be replaced at the earliest possible moment, as 
their work was precedent to any extensive 
resumption of actual building operations. 
It was evident that the only means of getting 
back quickly the men required was for the 
employer in each case to be invited to give the 
names and qualifications of the assistants 
most immediately wanted. There would be no 
danger of an employer asking for more men 
than he really required, as he would not wish 
to be at the expense of needless salaries. 

Mr. Hayward, Mr. Tubbs and the other 
members also spoke in support of the proposal. 

Mr. Bridgeman stated that the proposal 
appeared to be a reasonatle one, and it/would 
be carefully considered by the authorities 
concerned. He inquired whether, if the 
suggestion were acceded to, the R.I.B.A. and 
the other bodies would be prepared to set up 
a tribunal to examine and report upon such 
applications as might be received. : 

Assurances were given that the various 
bodies represented could be counted upon to 
give the authorities all the assistance in their 
power. The deputation then withdrew. 
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LEGAL REVIEW. 


NOTES ON CURRENT CASES. 


The Courts Emergency Powers Act. 
TH Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, 1917, 
was again before the Courts in the 
recent case Davis & Son v. South Metro- 

politan Gas Co. (Weekly Notes, Sept. 14). 

The plaintiffs were suing to recover damages 
for breach of contract to supply a gas engine, 
and the defendants relied upon Section 3 of 
the Act, which provides, “‘ Where before or 
after the passing of this Act, the non-fulfilment 
of any contract ... was or is due to the 
compliance on the part of any person with 
any requirement, regulation, order or restric- 
tion of any Government Department . . . proof 
of that fact shall be a good defence to any 
action ot proceeding in respect of the non- 
fulfilment of the contract... .” 

The Defendants had given the plaintiffs 
a quotation for the price of a gas engine, and 
the plaintiffs had given an order forthe engine, 
which was accepted by the defendants, and a 
hiring agreement was entered into between 
the parties on October 16, 1916. 

On October 11, the plaintiffs had been 
informed by the defendants in a letter that the 
engine had been reserved for them and that 
the defendants would place the order with 
the National Gas Engine Co., Ltd. The time 
for delivery was December, but the engine had 
never been supplied. The defendants admitted 
that the engine had not been delivered, but 
alleged that the plaintiffs were aware that it 
was to be manufactured by the National Gas 
Engine Co., a controlled establishment under 
the Munitions of War Act, 1915, and 
that company had to give preference to all 
work in respect of which priority certificates 
had been obtained. They further alleged 
that no priority certificate had been obtained 
by the plaintiffs, and that the National Gas 
Engine Co., from the necessity of carrying out 
priority work, had been prevented from com- 
pleting the engine, and that the non-delivery 
of the engine was therefore due to the com- 
pliance of the Gas Engine Co. with a restriction 
of a Government Department within the 
Act. 

For the plaintiffs two contentions were 
raised: Firstly, it was said that the section 
of the Act only applied where the contract 
was made before the restriction was imposed ; 
and, secondly, that it was only applicable 
where the party to the contract was subject 
to the restriction. 

With regard to the first contention, the Court 
held that from the wording of the section 
‘“‘Where before or after the passing of this 
Act, the non-fulfilment of any contract was 
oris due,” it was clear that the section applied 
to contracts made after the passing of the Act. 

On the second point, the Court held that 
the words in the Section, ‘‘ any person” 
would apply to the case where the party to the 
contract could prove that he was prevented 
from performing his contract by reason of a 
sub-contractor, upon whom he had to rely, 
being prevented from supplying him with the 
goods because he was subject to the restriction, 
and this finding agrees with the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Court (although the point had 
not expressly to be decided there) in the case 

Wontners and Another v. The Association 
Internationale, to which we drew attention in 
the Builder, July 19 last. 

But on the facts as proved in the present case 
the Court held that. the defendants could not 
claim the benefit of the section, first, because 
they had failed to show that they could not 
have obtained the crank shaft for the engine 
elsewhere; and, secondly, because ‘having 
entered into a contract absolute in its terms 
at a time when the restriction was in force and 
knowing of its existence, they had used no 
endeavours to obtain a priority certificate. 

It is interesting to note. that this section 
’ppears not to have made an alteration in the 
law in such circumstances, but to be declaratory 





of it. In the case Anglo-Russian Merchant 
Traders and John Batt (1917, 2 K.B. 679), 
which was carried to the Court of Appeal, and 
which turned on transactions entered into 
before the Act came into force, a contract 
had been entered into to ship aluminium, 
a prohibition being in force, to the knowledge 
of both parties, against the exportation of alu- 
minium except under licence. In an action for 
damages for breach of the contract, the Court 
of Appeal held that it was implied in the contract 
that the sellers sold subject to their being able 
to obtain a licence, and as they had proved that 
they had used their best endeavours to obtain a 
licence, they were not liable to damages. 


Landlord and Tenant. 

Two cases in the Law Reports of September 
may be noted on the law of landlord and tenant. 

In one, Biss v. Hygate (1918, 2 K.B, 314) the 
question was raised as to what constitutes “part 
performance ” to satisfy the Statute of Frauds. 
The plaintiff was the owner of a nursery garden, 
and on February 26 he had come to an oral 
agreement with the defendant that the latter 
should take the premises on a lease for six years 
at a rental of £20, the formal lease to be prepared 
by the plaintiff's son. On the same day the 
plaintiff gave the defendant permission to enter 
at once upon the premises in order that he 
might stock the gardens. On March 18 the 
lease was completed, but it was not signed, as the 
parties were under the impression that it must 
first be stamped. The defendant had entered 
on the premises as arranged at once, but after 
March 18 he had not done anything upon the 
land. On March 26 his wife died, and a fort- 
night later he had informed the plaintiff that he 
did not see his way to continue ‘‘ the negotia- 
tions ” and in the middle of May he had repu- 
diated the transaction. 

The plaintiff then brought an action in the 
County Court for five weeks’rent from March 25, 
and the defendant set up the Statute of Frauds. 
The County Court Judge had held that an act of 
part performance in order to satisfy the Statute 
must be unequivocally referable not merely 
to the contract, but to the title under the con- 
tract, and that that was not the case here, as no 
acts of possession had been performed by the 
defendant after March 18. 

The Divisional Court reversed this judgment 
on the ground that although the defendant had 
not entered on the land after March 18, having 
sown his seeds on the land, he had continued in 
possession after March 25, when the tenancy was 
to commence, and that was a part performance 
unequivocally referable to the egreement. Mr. 
Justice Avory said that no distinction could be 
drawn between an act unequivocally referable 
to the contract and an act unequivocally refer- 
able to the title under the contract. 

This decision follows that given in Hudson 
v. Heuland (1896, 2 Ch.. 428), which is a weaker 
case, as there the party claiming under the 
unsigned agreement had entered into possession 
one day before the terms were embodied in an 
agreement and an alteration in the terms of the 
agreement had been made after possession taken. 

That case provides some explanation as to 
the meaning of unequivocal reference to the 
contract: The act of part performance must 
relate to one agreement and no other, it must be 
such as could be done with no other view or 
design than to perform that agreement, and it 
must be sufficient of itself without any other 
information or evidence to satisfy a Court from 
the circumstances it has created and the rela- 
tions it has formed that they are only consistent 
with the assumption of the existence of a 
contract the terms of which equity requires to 
be ‘ascertained and enforced. 

The second case, Norfolk County Council 
v. Child (1918, 2 K.B. 351), dealt with the 
important point as to whether a notice to quit 
premises was invalid as being conditional. 

In determining tenancies both parties some- 
times desire to leave themselves a loophole so 
that the tenancy may continue if circumstances 
change, yet the notice must be clear, unam- 
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biguous, and not optional. In the present case 
the tenancy, a yearly tenancy, was to be deter- 
mined by either party on a six months’ notice 
expiring by Michaelmas. The plaintiffs, the 
landlords, on March 21, 1917, had sent the 
defendant, the tenant, the following notice :— 

“T hereby, as agent for the Norfolk County 
Council, and on their behalf, give you notice to 
quit and deliver up possession of (here followed 
a description of the premises), which you hold 
of the Council as tenant thereof, on the 11th day 
of October, 1917.” 

This notice was enclosed in a covering letter 
in the following terms: ‘‘I am instructed by 
the Small Holdings and Allotments Committee 
to serve upon you the enclosed notice to quit, 
which is intended to terminate your tenancy at 
Michaelmas next unless they see sufficient reason 
in the meantime to change their opinion.” 

In an action to recover possession of the pre- 
mises the defendant set up the defence that the 
notice and this letter must be read together, and 
that they did not constitute a valid notice to 
quit, as it was not definite, final or unequivocal. 
The Divisional Court, reversing the County 
Court Judge, held that the notice was valid. The 
judgment was as follows :—‘‘ In the present case 
it appears that the notice read with the covering 
letter is a definite notice that the tenancy will be 
determined at Michaelmas subject to the land- 
lord’s subsequent consent to allow it to con- 
tinue, but the landlord’s consent could not be 
effective without the consent of the tenant, and 
could not compel him to stay on or to pay rent 
after Michaelmas, and the tenant could therefore 
safely act upon the notice and make his arrange- 
ments for quitting. The covering letter only 
gives expression to the right which a landlord 
always has to waive a notice to quit by arrange- 
ment with the tenant. . . .” 

Perhaps a good notice may be defined as one 
which releases the parties from their obligations, 
so that after it one cannot do anything without 
the consent of the other. 

That is to say, the landlord must clearly have 
implied that he will no longer require the tenant 
to pay rent or be treated as a tenant, and the 

~ tenant must by his notice have placed it out of 
his power to bring an action for trespass if the 
landlord takes possession after the expiration of 
the notice. : 

In conclusion, we may refer to another recent 
case, May v. Borup (1915, 1 K.B. 830), in 
which the tenants had given notice to quit the 
premises ‘ at the earliest possible moment,” 
but had added that they hoped to effect a satis- 
factory reorganisation of their business, and if 
this was carried through the notice would be 
cancelled. It was contended that this notice 
was invalid in two respects—first, because it was 
too vague, and, secondly, because it was 
optional or conditional. 

The Court held it was not too vague, because 
the ‘ earliest possible moment ” could only be 
six months after the date of notice, and it was 
not optional, because it was a mere statement of 
the tenant’s hopes and aspirations, and it 
assumed a right to cancel which they did not 
possess, as if once notice which is good has been 
given it can only be cancelled by agreement with 
the landlord. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


— © —S eo -:—~— 


The Cavell Memorial, Norwich. 


Sufficient money has been obtained to pur- 
chase the freehold of the District Nurses’ Home 
on Tombland, Norwich, and also that of certain 
adjoining land and buildings. Upon the newly- 
acquired site it is intended after the war to 
erect a new wing to the present Home. Hence- 
forth the Norwich District Nurses’ Home will 
be known by the title of the Cavell Memorial 
Home. ‘The other part of the memorial consists 
of a bronze bust of Nurse Cavell, standing on a 
pedestal of Portland stone. In front of the 
pedestal is a life-size figure in fu Il relief, of a sol- 
dier. In his left hand he holds a rifle, while his 
right hand is reaching up to place a wreath of 
immortelles under the bust. The entire monu- 
ment is about fourteen feet high, and has been 
executed by Mr. Henry Pegram, A.R.A. 
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THE BUILDER. 


PAINTING IN WAR-TIME. 





At a meeting of the Society of Architects 
on the 10th inst., Mr. James Lawrance read 
a paper on “ Exterior and Interior Painting 
in War-Time,” the first part of which: we 
gave in our last issue. The following is the 
continuation of the paper :— 


XV.—NOTES ON PAINT FINISHES. 


(1) Fiarrryc.—The methods of preparing 
for and applying flatting do not appear to be 
consistent with the rule that hard coats should 
never be applied over oily ones, but when the 
following points are considered it will be seen 
that fresh principles are involved. 

(a) The oily undercoat is applied on the 
day before flatting, and presents a tacky 
surface which will hold the minute particles 
of pigment contained in the flatting after 
the turps has evaporated. 

(b) The flatting coat is made from 
pigment ground in turps, very little or no 
binding agent being added. It is also 
thinned with turps. As turps evaporates 
on exposure, it will be seen that the only 
portion of the paint left behind is the 
pigment which adheres to the tacky under- 
coat. Therefore, there is no film of paint 
to crack. If any movement of the oily 
undercoat occurs, the particles of pigment 
are free to go with it. 

(c) The turps in the flatting has a 
softening action on the oil in the undercoat, 
and renders it more adhesive. 

(2) Grossy Om Fryisu.—This must be well 
brushed out and should be mixed round enough 
to remain firm when spread, 7.e., it should not 
flow or run. If applied too heavily it is apt 
to dry too quickly on the surface, resulting 
in permanent tackiness or cracking (see II (4). 

(3) ENaMEL Parnt.—(a) For mixing enamel 
paints, pigments of strong staining power and 
high purity should be selected, and only suf- 
ficient added to varnish to obtain sufficient 
opacity. 

(4) ENAMELS AND VARNISHES.—These are 
obtained by the painter ready prepared. 
Cleanliness in all stages of preparation and 
application is necessary for good work.’ The 
varnish must be spread evenly and not too 
sparingly. It can be crossed to facilitate 
spreading, but the work should be left to flow 
out as soon as possible. Care must be taken to 
avoid dust and draughts. 

(5) Frat ENaMELS should be applied over a 
flat ground (unlike flatting paint). Each portion 
should be cut in cleanly, to prevent the brush 
going over partially dried enamel a second 
time (along edges, &c.), and causing flashing 
(glossy patches). Otherwise the application is 
much the same as for Glossy Enamel. 

These extracts give the main principles that 
have to be complied with for successful painting, 

We can now examine the materials at present 
obtainable in order to ascertain how far they are 
capable of fulfilling their functions as paint 
ingredients. Pigments: Lead hydro-carbo- 
nate, lead sulphate, zinc oxide, zinc sulphide, 
chemical compounds of these or any of them, 
with reducers added, are the only white pig- 
ments that could be considered from a practical 
point of view, having regard to opacity and 
other characteristics necessary for white oil 
paints; and in view of the absence of lead and 
the shortage of zinc, the pigments that answer 
the necessary qualifications with the least ex- 
erga of metal, will probably come to the 
ront. The mere reduction of an essential pig- 
ment by a mechanical mixture of other materials 
is not real economy, as this necessitates more 


coats of paint being applied, thus destroying” 


an apparent initial economy. 

At the present time zinc pigments are much 
more readily obtained than lead, and it is quite 
possible to make highly satisfactory paints from 
zine by proper selection and blending of the 
various forms of zine pigments procurable. It 


should be noted, however, that hile certain 
zine sulphide pigments give excellent results on 
inside work if properly blended, they are quite 
unsuitable for exterior painting, and when 


specifying finishing coats for such work, archi- 
tects would do well to state clearly that these 
paints must be free from zinc sulphide. 

Many painters now realise the fact that zinc 
paints for interior use not only fulfil the neces- 
sary functions to the extent which gained so 
much favour to white lead, but in many respects 
surpass the older pigment, for, besides pos- 
sessing the great advantage of being non- 
poisonous, they-are more opaque, whiter, and 
cover a greater area. 

Painters are less decided as regards zinc for 
outside use, although certain grades of this pig- 
ment have been used in America for years with 
perfect. satisfaction, but this hesitation is due to 
the fact that many unfortunate experiences have 
occurred in the past, either owing to improper 
mixing, due to doubtful acquaintance with the 
materials, or from the wrong selection of zinc 
pigments. Experience with R.M. outside paints 
of more recent type does not go far enough 
at present for the house painter to express a 
definite opinion. These paints are being made 
on sound lines, however, and are in fact modified 
forms of the paints which have had such a wide 
application in America and elsewhere. The 
modifications referred to, are of course due to 
the limitations of the use of linseed oil, to which 
I shall refer later, but the point I wish to make 
at the moment is that the use of a properly 
selected zinc pigment for outside painting has 
long passed the experimental stage, and the 
pigment cannot be looked on as a new material, 
and the main reason why it has not proved its 
merits in this country is that the preference for 
white lead (not always logical) has kept it at 
arm’s length. 

Also the cost of white lead always appeared 
to compare favourably with this class of zinc 
pigment, although a careful examination of the 
relative spreading capacities of the two pigments 
does not support this apparent comparison. 
For instance, Mr. Oliver gives the following 
comparison in the ‘‘ Painter’s Business Book ”’ : 
White lead oil paint ; approximate area covered, 
110 square yards per gallon. Zinc white oil 
paint, including Charlton white, Dixon’s white, 
and Chiswick white ; approximate area covered, 
120 square yards per gallon. 

Then again, the technique of paint-mixing 
entered into the question, and the adjustments 
necessary for zinc pigments as against lead 
pigments was not sufficiently understood. The 
present situation has caused a revival of interest 
in these comparisons, which will, I think, lead to 


a much better understanding of white paints . 


and a more extensive use for zinc whites. The 
necessity for careful adjudication of white lead- 
less pigments is an important consideration, 
as adulteration in this case is not contrary to 
the Merchandise Acts, as is the case with genuine 
white lead, and it must be admitted that many 
questionable products are on the market. It is, 
therefore, incumbent on the architect to select 
a high-class standard of many year’s reputation 
whenever he desires to specify for leadless white. 

Orts.—Whilst linseed oil is difficult to obtain 
and its high value perhaps never realized as 
much as it is now, the materials extracted from 
this oil for war purposes leave a balance of 
material which is obtainable in fair quantities 
and, with proper manipulation, can be used 
for white paints if mixed with other vegetable 
oils, which, though expensive, are not difficult 
to obtain. The product is a paint oil which 
acts similarly to linseed oil on exposure, 7.e., 
it absorbs oxygen, thus changing physically 
into a tenacious film. 

Many oil substitutes are offered on the market, 
but most of these are either made from mineral 
oils or from rosin and spirit, or from mixtures 
of these ingredients. ‘The mineral oils are open 
to the objection that they do not absorb oxygen, 
and, therefore, do not dry, and no amount of 
driers will make them do so. When mixed 
with -rosin, these oils appear to dry, but in- 
variably re-soften, the oil sweating out from 
the rosin, leaving a sticky or greasy film, which 
it is impossible to paint over ; moreover, they 
possess none of that tenacity and adhesiveness 
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which are essential characteristics. Rosin “and 
spirit is an equally unsatisfactory mixture’. 
the spirit evaporates, leaving a film of rosin. 
possessing no elasticity, and, therefore, utterly 
incapable of imparting any durable quality to 
the paint. My experience is that unless an 
oil dries at least partially by oxidization, its 
value in paint is very questionable as a durable 
binding agent. Rosin may enter into paint 
usefully in small quantities, but only as it occurs 
in highly manipulated varnishes made by 
experts, and not in the simple form we have 
been considering. Mineral oil should be 
entirely disallowed, even as a grinding medium 
for paste pigments. It can serve no usefyl 
purpose in the hands of the house painter, even 
though it is labelled ‘‘ Paint Oil.” Thinners, 
American turps, which is highly expensive and 
only procurable in small quantities, has given 
place to refined mineral spirits, which entirely 
fulfil their functions as thinners and penetra- 
tives. Here is a case where the wall of prejudice 
has been forcibly removed as far as the house 
painter is concerned. Engineers all over the 
country have used white spirit for years, and 
with every satisfaction when of a grease-proof 
quality. 

Having now indicated the main changes that 
have taken place as regards the paint manufac. 
turer’s ingredients, I should not be surprised if 
I were told that all this leaves the architect in 
somewhat of a dilemma as to how he shall 
specify the ingredients of paint. A little con- 
sideration of the facts will show that a great 
deal of difficulty would be overcome by specify- 
ing paint in ready mixed form. The main 
arguments leading to this conclusion are as 
follows. 

(1) Many paint manufacturers have technical 
chemists who have been energetically engaged in 
countering the present difficulties, especially as 
regards oils; moreover, they possess the 
apparatus necessary for manipulating materials 
in a manner quite impossible in a painter's 
workshop. 

(2) The requirements of paints of all kinds 
are fully understood by manufacturers. Indeed, 
house painting materials are somewhat simple 
compared to some of the complicated require- 
ments that the paint chemist has to contend 
with in other directions, such as dipring, 
spraying, and stoving paints. 

3. Machine-made paints are mixed much 
more thoroughly, and are consistently uniform, 
a point which has considerable bearing on the 
durability of the product. 

4. Paint manufacturers are in a much better 
position for securing the best raw materials 
because they buy in large quantities, and can 
keep the materials constantly under proper 
tests for quality. 

I would also point out that the question of 
finding a substitute for linseed oil demands 
more particular attention where white paint 
is concerned, because, besides dealing with the 
general characteristics of the oil, its colour 
has to be taken into consideration. It is for 
this reason that specialists, in the making of 
white pigments, are in the best position to offer 
reliable white paints, and if the advisability of 
specifying R.M. paints is granted, the safest plan 
obviously is to take advantage of the time and 
care that have. been bestowed on these materials 
by manufacturers who specialise in this direc- 
tion. Seeing that the cost of labour is so much 
greater than the cost of paint, it is the quality 
of the paint that calls for first consideration, 
and the character of the present paint materials 
is such that no room is left for adulteration 
or rule of thumb methods of mixing. 

(To be continued.) 


— 
—— 


Model". Villages. 

® In a paper on the Bradford scheme for model 
villages Mr. E. J. Smith, the chairman of the 
Health Committee, stated that in Bradford 
there was urgent need for 10,000 houses. 
Having abundance of suitable land, it was pro- 
posed to build ten self-contained villages on the 
outskirts, 1,000 houses of the bungalow type 1” 
each, with all the most modern arrangements 
and amenities. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL FOR THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY.—IV. 





PROB \BLY the first object which the Industrial 
Council for the Byilding Industry will take up 
is that of making recommendations for the 
inclusion of all employers and workpeople in 
their respective associations, because the attain- 
ment of that object would greatly facilitate 
progress with and a successful solution of the 
others. 

Organisations of employers and workpeople 
have always sought to obtain the adhesion of 
all eligible members ; they do not put obstacles 
in their way; on the contrary they spend 
money in putting forward the claims of their 
respective organisations to support, so that if 
they have not already succeeded in obtaining 
a more general adhesion, there must be a 
reason or reasons for it. 

If we consider the origin of those organizations, 
it soon becomes apparent that they represented 
in the first place a collective reaction against 
the pressure of circumstances. In the case of 
the operatives the circumstances were the 
downward tendency of wages due to competition 
of the wo1kers one against the other, and the 
reaction was the formation of trade-unions for 
the purpose of collective bargaining. 

The power obtained by uniting to bargain 
was so effective that it became in turn the 
circumstance which induced employers to form 
associations as a reaction to secure equality of 
bargaining power. 

The forces which thus operated did not 
provoke a uniform and complete reaction of all 
the workpeople, for various reasons, into 
which one cannot enter in this article. and 
the incompleteness of their reaction was natur- 
ally reflected in that of the employers. 

In a word, the reaction of the two forces was 
substantially, and on the average, equal and 
opposite. 

From time to time changing circumstances 
of trade or social development disturbed the 
equilibrium existing for the time being between 
the respective organisations and one or the 
other went ahead gathering adherents, to be 
followed sooner or later by its opponent until 
equilibrium again ensued. 

We are in the midst of such a disturbance of 
equilibrium now, but there are well-known 
special circumstances attending it which make 
the situation unprecedented. Collective bar- 
gaining is fully organized on both sides, and 
under recognised procedure wages and condi- 
tions are in process of being almost auto- 
matically adjusted in accordance with reason 
and common sense. 

The building industry, as representing the 
joint operations of employers and operatives, 
has, in the special circumstances referred to, 
had to assert itself in order to conserve a modi- 
cum of recuperative power against the time 

hen peace shall permit of the industry 
resuming its erstwhile activity. Other indus- 
tries have had to do the like; Government has 
deemed it necessary that each industry should 
be as it were embodied in an organised form, 
and the outcome is the Industrial Council for 
each industry, composed of representatives of 
the organised bodies of employers and operatives 
therein, and recognised by the Government 
as the official standing consultative committee 
to the Government on all questions affecting 
the industry it represents; and as the normal 
channel through which the opinion and experi- 
ence of the industry will be sought on all 
questions with which the industry is concerned. 
We have now,therefore,the Government and the 
combined organized employers and operatives 
of the building industry linked together in a 
relationship which enables each body to second 
and support the other against the adverse 
‘ireumstances which will have to be faced by 
every industry in the country as the outcome 


of the state of war which has devastated so 
large a part of Europe, and is bound to leave an 
aftermath of troubles of various kinds behind it. 

But if the industry nd Government are to 
derive each the fullest benefit from such a con- 
nection it is desirable if not imperative, that all 
members of the industry should be represented 
in the Industrial Council for the Building 
Industry, so that its voice may really represent 
the opinion of the whole and its actions may 
result in benefit to all. As it is only possible for 
nationally organised bodies to be given repre- 
sentation on the Industrial Council, it follows 
that the only complete representation of those 
concerned in the industry lies in all of them 
enjoying membership of one or other of the 
national organisations representing employers 
and employed. 

Whatever reasons may have operated hitherto 
to prevent such general adhesion, they can 
hardly outweigh those which have prompted 
the Gover ment to press for the formation of 
Industrial Councils for everyimportant industry, 
and have influenced the existing organised 
bodies of employers and operatives in readily 
undertaking the formation of such Councils. 

In these circumstances it would appear that 
the Industrial Council for the Building Industry, 
in considering what steps are advisable for 
bringing in all members of the industry, might 
recommend that :— 

(a) Every individual or firm or company not 
already a member of a trade union or an 
employers’ association, should be invited to 
join and have pointed out to him or them by 
suitable literature or otherwise the reasons why 
such membership is now necessary on the ground 
of both self-interest and national duty. 

(6) An “‘ entente ” to be arranged between the 
national organisations affiliated to the Council, 
which shali provide for joint action in bringing 
the reasons mentioned in (a) to the notice of all 
non-members, both employers and operatives, 
and also to provide that, as soon as practicable, 
employer members of the said organisations will 
only employ operative members thereof and 
operative members thereof will only work for 
employer members thereof. 

(c) Areasonable time should be allowed before 
putting the second part of “ entente ”’ (6) into 
force, to allow of the first part thereof to have 
effect, so that there shall be as little disturbance 
of existing contractual relationships as possible. 

(d) That the respective organisations of 
employers and operatives should so operate their 
machinery for settling disputes that all engage- 
ments on either side made by their respective 
executives shall be honourably observed by the 
general bodies of members, »oth in the letter 
and in the spirit. 

(e) That the Government give its approval 
to the foregoing recommendations and instruct 
its employing departments to co-operate in their 
application as far as practicable. 

The object of suggestion (a) is to inform and 
educate by means of a well-devised propaganda 
those whom it is desired to induce to take their 
proper part in promoting the welfare of the 
industry by which they live. 

Suggestion (b) is to make manifest to all 
concerned that the organized operatives and 
employers are working for a common object in 
which the interests of both are so identical and 
so vital to the industry that the old ‘‘do-as-you- 
like’? methods can no longer be tolerated, and 
that a definite line must be drawn in the near 
future between those who aim at the advance- 
ment of the building industry and those who 
shirk their share of the responsibilities which the 
pursuit of that aim involves. 

Suggestion (c) provides a reasonable time 
within which to allow those not now affiliated to 
any trade organisation to consider the propa- 





ganda put before them and decide upon their 
future action, in the hope that they will see the 
advisability of frankly according their support 
to this great movement so full of promise for all 
concerned. 

Suggestion (d) is intended to remove all 
possibilities of friction between the employers’ 
and operatives’ organisations concerned—fric- 
tion which if allowed to arise would paralyse 
their joint action and destroy the confidence of 
those they wish to induce to come in. It is also 
intended to show to the Government and the 
public that the industry is competent to manage 
its internal affairs in a manner calculated to 
advance the best interests of the nation, and that 
it is worthy to receive the support suggested 
in paragraph (d). In according such support the 
Government would be doing its part towards 
securing the results aimed at in the Whitley 
Report. 





BUILDING TRADE TRAINING. 


A CONFERENCE of delegates from the City 
Livery Companies connected with the building 
industry was held at Carpenters’ Hall, E.C., on 
Monday, under the presidency of Lord Burnham, 
for the purpose of discussing how best they 
could forward the interests of the trades with 
which they are connected. 

Mr. F. Sutton (chairman of the Trades 
Training School) explained that the meeting 
was one of delegates of the guilds connected 
with the building trade who desired to do some- 
thing to improve the conditions of the British 
working man, to elevate him by educating him 
in his work and craft. In order better to pursue 
this desirable object it was important that those 
Companies who were not rich enough to carry 
on schools of their own should unite in putting 
their purses together to help the trade they 
represented in this direction. ‘The Carpenters’ 
Company had a magnificent training school at 
153, Great Titchfield-street, which had been 
instituted to improve the technique of the 
pupils—not to supplant their workshop training, 
but to supplement it. They had six other 
guilds associated with them financially in this 
work, but the Carpenters’ Company spent about 
£2,500—by far the largest contribution. 

Major Rigg (Feltmakers’ Company) said they 
had been able to group seventy-seven Livery 
Companies into ten different groups as follows : 

(1) Building, (2) textile, (3) clothing, (4) metal 
crafts, (5) military and sporting, (6) victualling, 
(7) merchant trades and crafts, (8) surgical and 
military, (9) paper trades, (10) general trades. 

He urged that something should be done to 
develop scientific research in order to increase 
industrial efficiency, and that the apprenticeship 
system should be revived. 

Mr. Sheriff Banister Fletcher (director of the 
Trades Training School) said that what was 
wanted was one company in each group to be 
selected to look after that group’s affairs, and to 
have a strong, sympathetic committee. Charity 
was all very well, but the first duty of a City 
guild was to look after the trade it represented. 

Sir H. Seymour Foster (Glaziers’ Company) 
mentioned that the City guilds now had an 


exceptional opportunity of doing something - 


to help the industries they were formed to 
protect. 

Mr. G. M. Burt (Paviors’ Company) thought a 
great deal of help could be rendered by the 
guilds in connection with the encouragement of 
apprenticeship and the training of disabled 
Service men. 

Lord Burnham moved a resolution expressing 
satisfaction at the work already done, extending 
a cordial invitation to those Companies in the 
group who had not considered the subject or 
seen their way to join, in order that they might 
bring their resources to a common pool for the 
purpose of technical training and other purposes. 

Sir H. 8. Foster seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously. 
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UNHEALTHY LONDON} 


HOUSES. 


A rEPoRT by the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee of the London County 
Council on housing after the war has just been 
issued, which reviews in detail the position of the 
county as regards population, the supply of 
houses and rooms, overcrowding, and land 
available for building purposes. 

In a summary of the results of their inquiries 
the committee state that as regards population 
the position of the county is substantially 
stationary. Assuming the county to be con- 
sidered as a whole, additional accommodation 
is consequently not necessary under this head, 
except to meet the transfer of residents from 
the central to the outlying districts. The 
figures with regard to overcrowding, however, 
show that this evil will exist on a sufficient scale 
at the end of the war to justify the Council in 
hastening its existing programme of building 
under Part ITI of the Housing Act. 

With regard to unsuitable accommodation, it 
is estimated that on areas of an insanitary 
character about 184,000 persons are affected. 
Many unhealthy houses are fit only for demoli- 
tion, but many others, although at present 
unsuitable for occupation, could be renovated 
and made habitable, at any rate for a limited 
period, if the local authorities put into operation 
their powers to compel the landlord to make’the 
houses in all respects reasonably fit for human 
habitation. 

The committee’s general conclusion is that 
housing conditions are, and at the end of the 
war are likely to be, unsatisfactory to a con- 
siderable extent, and that ameliorative measures 
will be necessary on a larger scale and at a more 
rapid rate than has hitherto been possible. The 
Council is not, however, the sanitary authority 
for the administration of the law as to over- 
crowding and the sanitary condition of the 
houses, and concerted action with the metro- 
politan borough councils is necessary for the 
strict enforcement of the law. As to land avail- 
able for housing purposes, the report says that 
on the north side of the Thames small oppor- 
tunity for building exists, but on the south side 
there are considerable areas not yet fully 
developed for building purposes, both in the 
south-east and the south-west. It is, however, 
impossible to say that sites in those localities 
will be available for speedy development, since 
the existing transit facilities are quite inadequate 
for the transport of a large additional population. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET. 


Lady Warwick will shortly sell portions of her 
Easton estate, Essex, and land in Leicestershire, 
in all about 8,000 acres. The sale will be carried 
out by Messrs. Savill & Sons. Over 2,500 acres 
of Whaddon Hall estate, Bucks, are to be offered 
at Bletchley shortly, by Messrs. Collins & 
Collins. Some 2,260 acres in Lincolnshire are in 
Messrs. Mabbett & Edge’s hands on behalf of 
Lord St. Vincent. 

The most interesting of the houses to be sold 
at Tokenhouse-yard this week is one at Hamp- 
stead, known as Greenaway, Frognal, designed 
by Norman Shaw, R.A. Another at Belsize 
Park, and12 freehold shops at Clapham-common 
and Penge, will come under the hammer of the 
same firm next month. Dunvar, a freehold at 
Highgate,is to be sold by Messrs. Prickett & Ellis, 
and an estate of eight acres, on the Highgate 
border of Hampstead Heath, is in Messrs. 
Hampton & Sons’ hands for submission at an 
early date. 

Corner freeholds near the Strand, in John- 
street, Adelphi, are for sale on October 30 by 
Messrs.Henry Chapman & Co. Onthesame day 
Messrs. Edwin Fox, Burnett & Baddeley, and 
Messrs. Henry Holmes & Co. will offer City 
and other freeholds, worth nearly £10,000 a year. 
St. Mary Overy’s Wharf, London Bridge, is in 
the market, Messrs. Fuller, Horsey & Co. being 
the agents. 





—————_o—>—_ —__—_ 
Proposed New Dublin Theatre. 

It is proposed to erect the Scala Theatre on 
the site of the Freeman’s Journal, Prince’s- 
street, Dublin. Plans have been prepared by 
Mr. T. M‘Namara, architect, 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE following are the present rates of wages in the Building 
Wales. It must be understood that, while every endeavour is mad 
for errors that may occur :— 


Trade in the principal towns of England and 
e to ensure accuracy, we cannot 
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3 War bonus of 3s. 6d. per week granted. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS AND [OTHER WORKS.* 


THE BUILDER. 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the accuracy of the information given, but it —_ 
occasionally happen that, owing to building owners taking the responsibility of commencing wor 
before plans are finally approved by the local authorities, ‘‘proposed’’ works, at the time of 


ublication, have been actually commenced. Ab 


breviations:—T.C. for Town Council; U.D.C. for 


rban District Council; R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for Education Committee; L.G.B. 
fcr Local Government Board; B.G. for Board of Guardians; L.C.C. for London County ;Council ; 
B.C. for Borough Council: and P.C. for Parish Council. 


rv AYLFSBURY.—Plans passed : Additions to factories, 
Bicester-road and Sovthern-road; and additions to 
farm, Haydon-hill, for Mr. James Putman. 

BAMRRIDGE.—An assembly rooms and recreation 
hall for the Foresters’ Society are to be erected from 
plans by Mr. J. V. Brennan, architect, Belfast. 

BIRMINGHAM.—The T.C. has decided to purchase 
thirty-five acres of land at Stuckley for housing 

urposes ; and also Billesley Farm and Yardley Wood 
Estate, containing 374 acres. 

Pf BLACKPOOL.—Plan passed by Building Plans 
Committee :—Messrs Catterall & Swarbrick, additions 
and alterations, George-street ; Mr. Needham, coal 
store, Beechfield-avenue; R. A. Lupton, projectory 
window, Beechfield-avenue ; R. Leach & Sons, altera- 
—_ Anchoreholme ; C. Baker, additions, Back Lord- 
street. 

BuckIz.—The Housing Committee has decided 
to recommend the Council to proceed with a housing 
and town-planning scheme. 

CASTLEREA——Mr. G. P. Sheridan, Dublin, is the 
architect for the mills to be erected for the CGastlerea 
Milling and Development Co. on 
| CHARLEVILLE.—A building for the Killeedy Milling 
Society is to be erected from the designs of Mr. J. 
O’Malley, Limerick. , 

ConG.—Extensive improvements are to be carried 
out at Ashford Castle by Viscount Iveagh. i 

Fort WILLIAM.—Workshops for the training of 
disabled soldiers in the diamond cutting industry 
are ” be erected in the grounds of the Highland 
Hotel. 
|. GELLIGAER.—At a special meeting, the U.D.C. 
appointed Mr. P. Jones Williams ‘Shipley) as architect 
and surveyor for their housing scheme, at a salary of 
£400 per annum. The Council contemplate erecting 
between 2,000 and 3,000 houses, and the scheme will 
probably cost about a quarter-of-a-million pounds. 

GLasGcow.—The L.G.B. has approved the plans of 
four pavilions at Knightswood Hospital, for the 
Corporation. At the last meeting of the T.C. the 
Housing Committee reported that the city engineer 
submitted a plan showing the Blackhill, Riddrie, 
Kennyhill, and Lethamhil! grounds (including an area 
of about 26 acres between Riddrie and Kennyhill, 
belonging to Messrs. J. & R. Tennant, Itd.), laid 
out for cottages, two-story blocks, and three-story 


*See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, &c., p.268, 





tenements, providing, in the case of cottages, for the 
erection of 10 houses to the acre, and in the case of 
the blocks and tenements for 20 houses to the acre. 
The sub-committee anproved generally of the scheme 
of laying-out the ground, but agreed that provision 
be made therein for the erection of 12 houses to the 
acre in the case of cottages and 24 to the acre in the 
case of biocks and tenements, and remitted to the town 
clerk and the city engineer to negotiate with Messrs. 
J. &R. Tennant, Itd.,asto the area belonging to them, 
and to report. The city engineer also submitted a 
plan of the laying-out of Greenhead, Govan, for two- 
story blocks and three-story tenements. The 
sub-committee agreed (1) to approve generally of the 
scheme of laying-out the ground, subject to provision 
being made for the erection of 24 houses to the acre, 
instead of 27, as provided for in the scheme as shown 
in the plan. The engineer also submitted a pign 
showing the ground at Bellahouston laid out for three 
and four story tenements, and the ground at Mosspark 
for two-story blocks and cottages, which plan provides 
for the erection of 35 houses to the acre in tho case of 
the tenements and 10 to the acre in the case of the 
two-story blocks and cottages. The sub-committee, 
while approving generally of the scheme, agreed that 
the height of the tenements to be erected should not 
exceed three stories, and that the number of houses 
to be erected to the acre in the case of the said tene- 
ments be 24, and in the case of the two-story blocks 
and cottages, 12.—The Dean of Guild Court has 
granted linings to Messrs. James Allan, sen., & Sons to 
erect a canteen in Possil-street ; and to Messrs. Robin- 
son, Dunn & Co. to erect a saw-mill at Temple. 
GREASBOROUGH —The U.D.C. has derided to 
erect a public hall with suitable office accommodation, 
&ec., on a site facing Potter Hill, given by Major 
the Right Hon. Earl Fitzwilliam, D.S.0. Combined 
with the building alluded to, there is to be erected 
a “war memorial” to the sailors and soldiers from 
Greasborough who have fallen and served in the war. 
HOVE. — Plans passed : — Conversion into 
maisonettes, 28, First-avennue, Mr. W. H. Overton, 
for Mrs. Hayes ; conversion into. maisonettes, 43, 
Brunswick-place, Messrs. Denman & Matthews, for 
Mr. W. Barton ; conversion into five flats, 14, Bruns- 
wick-square, Mr. W. H. Overton, for Mr. Anspach ; 
shop front, 40, Western-road, Mr. Overton, for Messrs. 
Gigins & Co. ; conversion into maisonettes, 7, First- 
avenue, Mr. A. H. Larnson, for Mr. W. lL. Scriven , 
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lavatories at factory, Portland-road, Mr. Overton, for 
Messrs. H. G. Green & Co., Ltd. 

HUCKNELL.—For the first time for many months, 
several plans were passed by the U.D.C. at its last 
meeting. 

HvutL.—The T.C. has accepted the offer of Mr. 
Christopher Pickering, a prominent figure in the 
fishing industry, to purchase eighty acres of land at 
£450 per acre, as a site for a housing scheme, the total 
cost of which is estimated at over £400,000. It ig 
intended to be the site of a garden village adjoining a 
park, the gift of Mr. Pickering. Other schemes are 
contemplated 

LOUGHBOROUGH.—The preparation of a town- 
| = a scheme is to be pruceeded with without 

elay. 

OssETT.—The Buildings Committee have passed 

lans submitted by Messrs. Firth Bros.: Mr. G. H. 

ilson; Mr. R. D. Smith; Mr. E. Hepworth; and 
Messrs. Jonas Glover, Ltd. 

PLYMOUTH.—Plans passed by T.C.: Additional 
sanitary conveniences, 160, Union-street, for the 
Y.M.C.A.; addition, 1, Garden Estate, Victoria-road, 
for Messrs. Bond & Pearce; additions, 5, Windsor- 
villas, Lockyer-street, for Dr. T. Y. Simpson. 

SELBY.—The U.D.6. is contemplating the erection 
of 300 h~uses. 

SHEFFIELD.—The General Manager of the Corpora- 
tion Waterworks Department reports to the Water 
Committee than an expend)tureof £350,000 is required 
to meet requirements of the department in the near 
future. The City Council has decided to ask Parlia- 
ment for powers to erect a public hall for the city. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SE4.—Plans passed by T.C.: Altera- 
tions, 78, St. Helens-road, for Mr. A. 8. Barley; addi- 
tion to dairy, 28, London-road, for Messrs. Abhott 
Bros. ; loft over’existing building, 108, Hamlet Court- 
road, for Mr. H. J, Bell ; alterations, 10, Pombury-road, 
for Mr. H. Tucker. 

STOKE NREWINGTON.—Drainage “plan passed by 
T.C. :—At No. 10, Church-walk, for Messrs. M. Bailey 
& Co. The Surveyor has been instructed to lay a 
new sewer in Albert-street and Dean-street at an 
estimated cost of £250. 

STRETFORD.—Plans passed by U.D.C. :—Canteen, off 
Westinghouse-road, for Messrs. Courtaulds; oil store 
353, Chester-road, for. the Manchester Oil Refiners 
Ltd. ; retiring room and lavatories, Dock Offices, 
Trafford-road, for the Manchester Ship Canal Co., 
motor wagon shed, Westinghouse-road, for Messrs. 
Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd. ; Telpher track, Longford- 
road, for the Stretford Gas Go. 

SWANSEA.—-A Joase of and Greenhill has been 
granted by the T.C. to the Rev. W. J. Bromham for the 
erection of a mission hall. Plans passed :—Additions, 
34, Oxford-street, for Mr. M. Gorgias; laboratory, 
Chemical-road, for the Pentrepoeth Chemical Works, 
Morriston ; additions, Royal Institution, for the 
Council of the Royal Institution of South Waies; 
additions, London and Provincial Bank, Wind-street, 
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Swansea, for the Tondon ond Provincial Bank.—The 
Harbour Trustees have granted a lease of the Pili and 
adjoining premises, occupying 8,483 square yards, at 
South Dock, to Messrs. Harris BKros., Ltd., Swansea, 
for the construction of a dry dock. The Ang!o-Persian 
Oil Co. are to establish a large refinery works at the 
docks at 2 cost of over £1,000,000. 

THETFORD.—The R.D.C. has decided to prepare a 
housing scheme. It is estimated that 78 cottages are 
required in the district. ‘ 

WANDSWORTH.—Drainage and building plans passed 
by B.C. :—By Mr. R. 8. Ronald, for addition to, and 

artial redrainage of ‘‘ Valonia,”” West-hill, Southfield ; 
y Messrs. Higes & Hill, Ltd., for erection of market 
building at 42, Mitcham-road, Tooting; by Messrs. 
H. T. Middleton & P. Stordeur, at Pentiow-street, 
Putney; by Mr. F. Clarke, at 59, North-street, 
Clapham North; by Mr. James Alisopp, at Point 
Pleasant, Southfield ; by Mr. 8. White ‘on behalf ot 
Semaphore Engineering Co., Lid.) at rear of premises 
in Jew’s-row, York-road, Fairfield : by Messre. W. 
H. Lorden & Son, Ltd., for erection of workshop 
in yard, abutting upon Langroyd-road; by ‘Mr. 
R. A. Jewell, for erection of addition to stable at 
rear of 187, High-street, Southfield; by Messrs. H. 
Somerford & Son, at 26-30, Little Manor-street, Clap- 
ham North ; by Mr. C. F. Harrison, for erection of work- 
shop for the Corra Engineering Co., Ltd., on land 
between the Half Moon Hotel and 95, Lowerktichmond- 
. aod, Putney ; by Mr. J. F. Wetherell, for erection of 
entrance lobby, &c., at the premises of th Direct 
Supply Aerated Water Co., Ltd., Park-hil, Clapham 
South; by Mr. ©. A. West, at Premier-place, High- 
street, Putney ; by Mr. S. Acornley, for redrainage of 
6, Buckieigh-road, Streatham; by Mr. E. West, for 
redrainage of 15, Stanbridge-road, Putney , and by Mr. 
W. H. Seymour, at 365, Wandsworth-road, Clapham 


North. 
FIRES. 


HEyYWwoop.—Damage to the extent of £1,000 was 
caused by fire on Friday, at Messrs. T. Isherwood & 
Co.’s Daisyfield Mill, Heywood. 

LEEDS.—A fire has occurred at the leather works of 
Messrs. Harold Nickols, Kirkstall-road. 

LOUGHEOROUGH.—The workshops and sheds belong- 
ing to Mr. A. Faulks, builder, Sparrow-hill, have been 
destroyed by fire. : 
| MANSFIELD.—The Mansfield Co-operative Stores 
were destroyed by fire on Saturday, the loss being 
estimated at £15,000. . wy 

MORLEY.—A disastrous fire, resulting in about 
£10,000 damage, has occurred at the Crank Mills, 
Station-road. They are owned and occupied by Messrs. 
Kirk & Steel, woollen manufacturers. 

SELBY.—Some considerable amount of damage was 
done to the North-Eastern Railway. Co.’s Locomotive 
Works at Selby, on Saturday night, by a fire. 


THE BUILDER. 


Competitions, Contracts, &C. 


For some contracts still open, but not included 
in this List, see previous issues. Those with 
an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. 
Contracts —; Competitions iv; Public Appoint- 
ments —; Sales by Auction xxiv. Certain 
conditions beyond those given in the following 
information are imposed in some cases, such as 
that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender ; that a fair wages clause 
shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned 
en receipt of a bona-fide tender uniess stated to 


the contrary. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 

OcTOBER 28.—London.—BooKcASsES.—The Com- 
missioners of H.M. Works invite tenders for open 
bookcases. Forms of tender of the Controller Of 
Supplies, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles-street, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 

NOVEMBER 1.--Gateshead.-- MATERIA!S.--The North 
Fastern Railway Co. invite tenders for the supply of 
stores (72 classes of articles specified). Forms of tender 
of Mr. FE. H. Clark, Stores Superintendent, Gateshead. 

NOVEMPER 7.—Dublin. —MATERIALS.—Tenders are 
invited by the Great Nort hern Railway Co. of Ireland 
for various stores, including all kinds of fittings, iron- 
mongery, tools, timber, &c. Forms of tender (1s. per 
form) of Mr. T. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens-street 
Terminus, Dublin. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


OCTOBER 31.—Manchester —RETORT SETTINGS.— 
The Manchester Corporation Gas Department invite 
tenders for the resetting of eighteen benches of inclined 
retorts at the Gaythorn Station. Specification of Mr. 
F, A, Price, superintendent, Gas Department, Town 
Hall, Manchester. Deposit £1 Is. 


Auction Sales. 


*xOcToBrR 28 AND Fotr FotLow:ne Days.— 
London.—Mr. Henry Butcher will se!l the stock-in- 
trade of an ironmonger’s and builder’s merchant in the 
Large Hall at Stanley’s Restaurant, 235, Lavender 
Hill, S.W. 11; also the long leases of the extensive 
premises. On view October 24 and three following 
days. Catalogues, 18. each, and all particulars from 
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Messrs. Taylor, Willcocks & Co., 240, Lavender-hil! 
§.W. 11, and 218, Strand, W.C. 2; Mr. Harold Griffin’ 
54, High-street, Battersea, S.W. 11, and Henry Butcher 
& Co., 63-64, Chancery-lane, W.C. 2. 

* NOVEMBER 5.—London.—Mr. H. W. Smith wil! 
sell at 130, Shacklewell-lane, Dalston, E., the whole 
of the stock, plant and wood-working machinery of a 
pianoforte manufacturer. On view day prior. Cata- 
logues at the auction offices, 6, Gt. James-street, 
Bedford-row, W.C. 1. 

%* NOVEMBER 5 “AND FOLLOWING Days.—London.— 
Messrs. J. T. Skelding & Co will sell, at the Depot, 
15, Pennard-road, W., the builders and contractor’s 
plant and machinery of Messrs. Leslis & Co., Ltd., 
owing to the premises having been commandecred by 
the Government, including woodworking machinery, 
a large assortment of buiider’s too!s, &e On view day 
— and mornings of sale, Auction Offices, 48, Grea- 
am-street, Guildhall, E.C. 2 


— 


TRADE 





NEWS. 


We have received a copy of a little pamphlet 
which Messrs. John Wright & Co., manufac. 
turers of gas cooking, heating, hot-water and 
industrial apparatus, Essex Works, Aston, 
Birmingham, have recently issued. The pamph- 
let has special reference to convenient and 
economical heating, cooking and hot-water 
supply for domestic purposes, and shows the 
specialities of the firm, which are the outcome of 
over fifty years’ association with these problems. 
The firm will be pleased to send a copy of this 
attractive and well-arranged pamphlet to any 
of our readers who will send a request to them, 
It is claimed that by the adoption of the coal-fire 
and gas-heated ranges and other labour-saving 
apparatus shown and described, all the domestic 
requirements named can be conveniently and 
quickly attained. 


— 
> 


Fuel Economy in Private Households. 
The continuation of the article on “ Fuel 
Economy in Private Households,” by Mr. A. 
H. Barker, B.A., B.Sc., Wh.Sc., is held over 
until next week for want of space. 


—_— 











Adopted by the Admiralty, 
Ministry off Munitions, 
Office of Works, Rallway 


PATENT FERRO-STONE GLAZING. 





Companies, etc., etc. 





WEATHERPROOF, 


REQUIRES NO PAINTING. 
EASILY FIXED TO WOOD, STEEL OR CONCRETE. 
IMPROVES WITH AGE. 


FIREPROOF, WATERTICHT. 











THE FERRO-STONE GLAZING CO. Ltd. 


20, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 


Telephone : 
® Victoria 1967 








COTTAGE IDEAS 
THREE SERIES 
—w—- each containing -——-— 


Sixty Designs for 


Family Homes. 
BY OVER 


FIFTY ARCHITECTS 
who are SPECIALISTS in 


DOMESTIC PLANNING and 
PICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURE 


Published at 2/6 
OUR PRICE POST FREE 


1 | 8 each, 
THE BUILDER, Litd., 
4, Catherine Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2 








A NEW BOOK ON A VITAL SUBJECT. 


CONCRETE COTTAGES 


Small Garages and Farm Buildings, 
a | NET, 
™ BY POST, 5/6 
FROM 
Concrete Publications, Ltd., 
4, CATHERINE STREET, ALDWYCH. W.C.2. 











NOW READY. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE: 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
By FREDERICK RINCS, M.S.A. 


10/G net. Postage 6d. 
“THE BUILDER” Office, 4, Catherine 





Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, 


FUEL ECONOMY 
IN 
Cooking Apparatus 


A Course of Lectures delivered 
at the University of London, 
University College, Gower St., 


Session .1918. 


BY 
ARTHUR H. BARKER, 


B.A., B.SC, WHIT. SCH. 
Reprinted from ‘' The Builder”’ and 
revised by the Author. 


Price 1/G6—Post Free 1/8 


From Tue Buicper Lrtp., 4, Catherine 
Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 


J 
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THE BUILDER. 


« PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS * 


[Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by tnquiry.—Ed.] 


BRICKS, &c, 
Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 

up to London Bridge. 
Best S DEE... -ccacsabonoenaeane eececces 3 
Per 1000, Delivered . London Goods a. 


Flettons ...... 3 v7 § Best Blue 

Best Stour- Pressed Staf- 
bridge Fire fordshire ... 718 6 
brielh ...c00 Do. Bullnose.. 8 3 6 

GLAZED BRIGKS— 

Best White, D’ble Str’tch’ra 23 7 6 
ivory, and D’ble Headers 20 7 6 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 17 17 6 two Ends .. 24 7 6 

Headers....... 17 7 6 Two Sides and 

Quoins, Bull- one End.... 25 7 6 
nose and 4$in, Splays and 
PIG Sacccee a 7 6 Squints..... 2217 6 


Second Quality, £1 per 1.000 iess than best. 
Glazed bricks priced at so much each, 50 per cent. 
advance on list. 
Permission to be obtained from Director of Supplies 
for Flettons, Wire Cuts, &c. 


a. 4. 
Thames Ballast ........17 0 per yard, delivered 
Pit San .. cee jttctnes ae 
Thames Sand ......+.- i a 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand ...... ws 8D. % radius 
Zin. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 
Conetete ...ccceseeees 15 0 - ton. 
Per ton, delivered. 
ta & £ s. d. 
Best Portland Cement ...... ee... 8 ¢ 9 


Do. £% 16s. Od. alongside in 80-ton lots. 

Ferrocrete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above. 

Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 2 2 6 at riy. depot. 

Note.—tThe cement or lime Is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s. 6d. 
each and credited at 2s. each if returned in good 
condition yithin three months. 


Grey Stone Lime ...... 47s. Od. per ton delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 


BaTH STONE—delivered in railway trucks at s. d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 


South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube...... Pe 3 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Eims, L. & 8.W.R., per ft. cube .......:.. 1 82 


Do. do. delivered on road waggous at Nine Elms 


DOS - sincscanecedesta Le See re 1 9 


PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.& 8.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.K., and Mileage Station 


Ci BT, GES o0'c és apcnssvcndeee 2 103 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at above 
stations, per £6.'CUDS.. 0.020 csiecccoces 2 113 


White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 

Notr.—#d. ft. cube extra fur every foot over 20. ft. 
average. 
RANDOM BLooKsS—Per te « Cube, delivered at Rly. = 


Closeburn 
Freestone ...... 3 0 
Red & White Mans- 
fieldrandom block 4 8 
Yellow Magnesian 
Limestone do.do 3 9 
York STONE, BLUws—Rohin Hoot Quality. 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Scappled random blocks ....... Per Ft. Cube 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

30 fb. SUPOT.) oo. cc rviccccccces Per Ft. Super 
6 in. pee two sides, ditto ........ ” 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizea) oh 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs 
{anton 5 i itendsssnsoe RRL IS —- 
in, to 2 in. ditto, TS cmiodhdouse ee 
ae YorK— 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Seappled random blocks ........ Per Ft. Cube 
6 i = Leg two sides landing to = (under 40ft. 

MD - 6:5 a arbGa eee ee e+..--Per Ft. Super 
6i “ abel two sides ditto .......... ra 
in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) __,. 
2 in. self-faced random flags ..Per Yard Super 


WOOD. 
TIMBER CONTROL ORDER, 1918. 

Pursuant to paragraph 3 of the Timber Control Order, 
1918, the Controller of Timber Supplies hereby gives 
notice that until further notice the following shall be 
the maximum prices at which imported timber may be 
sold. These prices are per standard landed and in store. 
WHITE SEA REDWOOD 

ra and a 4th 


Ancaster in blocks 2 10 
Beer in blocks... 1 9 
Grinshill in blocks ? 6 
Darley Dale in 

biGGD .2s00sn0 -'9 a0 


-S eee Oe 
_ 
Oo MeO Ce 


ora > 
oroo 


1st 2nd 3rd qth 


£ £ eae 
4x11......59 57 55 63 2 x 9...... 53 51 49 47 
4x 9....5.56 54 52 50 2 x 8...... 52 50 48 46 
Ex B...4 0c Oe Oe SK -Qassccis 52 50 48 46 
2. Oe 53 51 49 47 8 x 6 47 
rtd .58 56 54 51 24x 6) | 47 
24&3x9 ..53 51 49 47 3 x 51S J 46 
3x 8......52 50 48 46 23x 545446 
OK Roig. 50 48 46 2 x 6 (2 447 
st & 7/8 .....88 60 48 46 2x 56] > | 45 
2 x117.....58 56 54 51 2 x 4 45 é 


UNSORTED OS ae at 3rd Archangel Red- 


rood 
Boards, Ist and 2nd, £2 10s. extra. 
Boards, 8rd and 4th, £1 10s. extra. , 
WHITE SEA WHITEWOOD. 


ist. 2nd. 3rd. Ist. 2nd. 3rd. 

S £ 2 Oi) oa 
3x1i ...... 57 56 50 3x8 ufs.. @& 
‘x10 ...... 54 52 49 3x7 u/s .. 48 
< Pic eons 52 50 48 24&2x Su/s 48 


£s. d. £ 

2t& 2x7 a. 48 0 0 23x 5u/s ., 46 

x64 w/s.... 4710 0 3 x 5 U/s.... 46 

2 Xx 6b u/s. .. 4710 0 2x 5 U/.... 45 

2t& 3x6 u/s.. 47 ° . 2x 4u/s.... 45 
=x 6 u/s .... 47 

Boards, £1 108. extra per std. 


ocooce 
cooo 


£ sa. d. go. 





WOOD (Continued). 
FEATHER EDGED BOARDS, £50 per std. 
SAWN LATHS, 3s. 9d. per bundle. 
U/S SLATING BATTENS P+ aa and white and 
strips), 
5th ot £42, 


SWEDISH AND NORWEGIAN FLOORING AND 
MATCHING. 


U/S Red and White. 
Per 100ft. super. Per 100 ft. super 
1tin. P.E. at 71/6 jin. P.E. at 37/- 
l1fin. P.E. at 60/- in. P.E. at 31/- 
lin. P.E. at 47/- tin. P.E. at 23/- 
jin, P.E. at 41/- 
Tf tongued and grooved or tongued and grooved and 
matched, 9d. per square extra. 
lin. x llin. P.E at £54 lin. x 9in. P.E. at £51 
lin. x 10in, P.E. at £53 lin.x 8.n. P.E. at £49 


CANADIAN AND AMERICAN YELLOW PINE 
Ist. — 3rd. 7 i or 3 
£ £ 


£ £ 
3x12 and up 80 69 OP .B.® cccavs 62 55 53 
+) es TS: SS. SE BU FE dives 60 53 51 
1) are 66 58 56 3x4/6...... 58 51 49 
a rer 64 56 54 


For complete specification and controlled prices, see 
issue of September 6, page 148. 


Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 


super, asinch ....... . eS. — 
# in. do. do. 03:3 —_— 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, African, per 
ft. super, asinecn .... St) Biss 0 4 0 
Cuba, Mahogany ....... es, Es 0 4 0 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein . 
or Java). perload.... 70 0 0 .. 8 0O 0 
American Whitewood 
planks, per ft. cube .. . @: @.;. ee 
Glue, per CWE. ...2-.0000: 12 0 0 to 138 0 0 


Per 1,000 of 1,200 
SLATES. f.o.r. London. 





£ s. d. 

Best Blue pe Slates, 20 by 10........ 21 0 O 
re SB 6 ces cunee 10 0 0 

First quality” a de ee 20 0 0 
“ sk. 6 Seer 10 5 B 

Best Biue Portmadoc 3 £ ears 20 0 O 
is = ge FRR? 1 0 0 

First quality ,, 0 be 20 2... 2005 19 10 0 
. a 3 5 Seton 915 0 

Per 1,000 

TILES, f.o.r, London. 

Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or : 8. d. 
Staffordshire district. ...<cccccccscosese 41>. 0 
Ditto hand-made ditto.............. 5 0 0 
Ornamental ditto’ ....... ipobepadensces & OB 
Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) .......... 0 9 0 

METALS. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, ANGLES, C.I. COLUMNS, &c. 
(Prices controlled by Ministry of Munitions.) 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 
(Discount off List for lot of not less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from works. 5 per cent. less 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 


Sizes up to and Sizes 
including 2 in, 2} in, to 6 in. 
Tubes. Fittings. Tu . Fittings. 
ee Sat 33 2... 90h 374 
er Sica | 32g .... Std 35 
eee ‘- Joe SS «cso Oe 324 
Galvanised Gas .. 8i 274 he eke 30 
ba Water — Se coos © 27 
a Steam 6ion 22). 2ion 25 


L.C.C.'COATED SOIL PipEsS—L2ndon Prices. ex works. 
Bends, stock Branches, 


Pipe. angles. stuck angles 
yd.in 6 fts rae ; fT 3 3 
2in. peryd.in te 2S os oo 2 
2} in. ” a ee UP 3 5 a oF | 
3 in. oe on Bae «o C8 «a 3 8 
3$ in. a oe 2 Pew OF a Oe 
4in. pm as) eae Ff =a FS 


RAIN- WATER PIPES, &C. Bends, stock Branches, 


Pipe. angles. stock angles 
8. d. d. 8. d. 
2in, per yd. in 6fts. plain 2 i 1 ciae 2 ae 
Zjia, , ee oo S 111% .. 2 9% 
3 in. os is oo 3 a 2 Was BS 
Sein. * <8 uo 8 or Ot 
4 in. 9 oe tte we 8 OH ew Oe 


L.C.C. —— PIPEs,—9 ft. lefgths. London Prices. 
6in., Ya. 7d: .. Sin. @. 2d. .. Gin. 105. O24. 
Per ten in Londya. 


IRon— & a ¢. £ ws ¢. 
Common Bars ........ 14610 0 to 17 0 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 

good merchant quality 17 0 0 .. 1710 0 
Staffordshire “ Marked 
Bars see. & =e a ££ 

Mild Steel Bare ......:. 21 00 .. 3110 O 

Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete 
quality, basis price a Be 6 ~.' ie 

Hoop Iron, basis price .. 2010 0 ., 2110 O 
” « Galvanised .. 33 00 ., iat 

Sheet Iron Black— 

Ordinary sizes to20g... 23 0 0 .. 2310 0 
” » 24g... BOO i BHR PD 
aA 26g... 25 0 0 .. 26 0.0 


Sheet ‘iron, Galvanised flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 

2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20g. .. Ce: a, as ox _ 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g. 

mG SEG... cvseve ow 8 68 .. 642 8 
Ordinary sizes to 26 g. oe 22 cc ED 


METALS (Continued). 


an = in London, 


£ 6s 
Sheet Iron, Gatvanised, flat, best foality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. ° — 
oa o we. and 
OED. sencsanincrive oo. éo 
Ordinary ‘Bizes to 26 g. wo. 0 'O ws _ 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
| A Ee 33 0 0 ..)\y,, ' 
Ordinary sizes, 22 g. and be: ts 
Winetdvabiesassnss $310 0 ..f brie 
pm. 42 sizes, 26g. .... 32 10 0 7 om 
Best Soft steel Sheets, 6 ft. 
by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. 
ONG GORE... ocieicccccs 56:38 8 «es —_ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 20 g. 
| PARR rae 24 15 . ee —_ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 26g. 26 10 te _ 
Cut Nails, 3in.to6in..... 29 0 9 so -- Oe BG 


(Under 3 in.. usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London. 
LEAD—Sheet, English,4lb. £ 8s. d 


Oe OP nnccdcctccee © 0 O «és _ 
Pipe in coils .....cccee 4010 O oc _ 
BOE CWE ccccaccvecccss, OWRD 00 _ 
CORDS BIOS cicsacvies 4410 O .. 


NoreE—Country delivery, 203, per ton extra ; lots undet 
5 cwt., 1s, 6d. per ewt. extra. Cut to sizes, 2s. 
cewt. extra. Orders for over 1 cwt. Sheet Lead or 
Pipe, or 28 lbs. Solder should be accompanied by a 
certificate or licence, which can be obtained from the 
pwesier of Materials {A.N.2(E)], Hotel Victoria,S.W. 
Smallér quantities than the above can be obtained 
by making a written declaration to the Manufacturer 
or Merchant that the metal is wanted for urgent 
refhewals or repairs, and giving the name of the job 
for which it is required, 

CopPpER— 


Strong Sheet....per lb. 0 2 3 ° 

TOR ke 8k ey - . .2; 9 A .52 

Copper nails .... 0 2 3 | required for 

Copper wire ....  ,, 02 4 ai Copper 
TIN—English Ingots ,, o 3 9 Tin nny , 
SOLDER—Plumbers’ _,, 0110 Solder 

Tinmen’s........ ~ 0 2 4 urchases 

Blowpipe ...... 02 8 _ ; 

GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES, 


Per Ft. Per Ft, 
15 oz. fourths .... 7d. 32 oz. fourths .... 10d, 
dp EE Scccee 7$d. oe MIED’ cies cs lic. 


21 ,, fourths .... 8d. MFiuted,Obscured and 
» thirds ...... 8d. Knainelled Sheet, 
26 .. fourths .. ..- 0d. 15 oz. 74d. 
» thirds ...... 93d. Si ,, Sed. 
Extra price according to size and substance ior 
squares cut from stock, and only small quantities can 
be supplied without an A Certificate. 
ENGLISH ROLLED Ng CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZE 


Per Ft. 
SPY cxwansivcnn ruben eaneicenh ounehe . 54d. 
‘s Rough rolled and rough cast plate...... Sean, ae 
} Rough rolled and rough cast plate....... 64d. 


Figured Kolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, 
Arctic, Sti polyte, and small and large 
Flemish white ........... gveneed ots Se 

EL, anes bbsduseceecsenbedeseas zed. 

Rolled Sheet .... -oaneasneseodanceteoe 


White Rolled Cathedral... .. sadocnsesanes - ae 
Tinted -.. avsca cocccccapoccce | Meee 
PAINTS, 6a <¢€ 
Raw Linsced Oil in pipes...... va gallon 0 8 UW 
a pa » in barrels.... ya 038 4 
” ” » in drums .... ” 08 7 
Boiled ,, » in barrels.... - 08 7 
in drums .... 09 0 
"Orders "for these oils must be accompanied A 4 a 
certificate from the Ministry of Food (Oil and Fat De- 

partment), St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, S.W.1 

Turpentine in barreis..... neat a oll 0 
_ eee 011 : 


Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 60 10 
(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PaInT— 
“ Blackfriars,” ‘“‘ Nine Elms,” “ Park,” 
and other best brands (in 14 Ib. tins) not 
less than 5 cwt. lots..per ton delivered 83 10 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) . . per ton 47 0 @ 
Orders for White and Red Lead and any Paint con- 
taining Lead must be accompanied by a certificate 
or licence, which can be obtained from the Director 
of Materials [A.N. 2 (E.)], Hofel Victoria, 5.W. 


Best Linseed Oil Putty ........ per cwt. 1 6 0 
Filocol.....0- Seodagadsowneeve proms. tS 6 
er on. 
VARNISHES, &e. as. 
Fine Pale Oak ......... oSa0ubenesensoent Ee 
Pale Copal Oak ......... sccevescoosces @ EU 
Supertine Pale Elastic Oalk.-+......4..0+.4 019 
ine Extra Hard Church Oak ......... 018 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Pe a oace 1 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage’ . 1 





Fine Pale Maple ........ ereccceccoe 

Sienet Wale Dassbis tens... 22 "°"°* 
po aR ER are. 
Eggshell Flatting.......cccccccccccscccese 
See PD EE « cc ccceeccevesepeboes 
Extra Pale Papel... cccaccescocccccceescese 
Best Japan Gold Size 
SE EE os clnn 0000690000006 0608 
Oak and Mahogany Stain, ......cescccsees 
DEE EE | 660000 0esecesoenenesee 
PUNE NN 560066066 0608000000000650000 
MOONEE avo cvcccedes gtccscevtsbevecse 
French and Brush Polish ..............- 


* The information given on this page has been 
specially compiled for THz BUILDER and is copyright. 
Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possibile, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembeted by those 
who make use of this information. 
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270 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must 
reach us not later than 12 noon on Wednesday. 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for accept.ince. 





CAVAN.—For completion of Killeshendra sewage 
scheme, for the Cavan R.D.C. :— 
7S. Gy PE ckosvess? iiknaorsenne we £144 





LONDON.—For paving works at Bridge-street for 
the Westminster City Council :— 
Foundation Work. 
OE. F.: DRE. co csedcstees £220 15 90 
Asphalte Material. 
*Highways Construction, Ltd. .. £1,153 15 0 


f H.M. OFTICE OF WORKS.—The following tenders 
were accepted during September :— 

Building Works.—Bury St. Edmunds, flax factory, 

Foster & Dicksee, Rugby ; erection of de-seeding build- 
ings and barns, General Electric Co.’s Building, 
Kingsway, sanitary fittings, W. R vickup & Co., Ltd., 
Horwich ; London District, erection of sectional huts, 
W. Thomas «& Sons, Ltd., Wrexham; Selby Flax 
Factory, erection of scutch and breaker rooms, Armi- 
tage & Hodgson, Leeds ; South Shields, Employment 
Exchange, alterations, W. B. Cooper & Sons, Sunder- 
land. 
Engineering Works.—American Hospital, Richmond 
Park, steam boilers, Clayton, Son & Co., Ltd., Leeds ; 
Cardiff, supply of engineering labour in daywork, 
Friend, Wintle & Co., Cardiff ; Carlton Studios, Bed- 
ford-street, W.C., heating apparatus, Bilbie, Hobson 
& Co., London, E.c.; grain stores, (generally), instal- 
lation of suction plant, Spencer & Co., Ltd., Melksham, 
Wilts, R. Boby, Ltd., Bury St. Edmunds, T. Robinson 
& Son, Ltd., chdale ; HM. Fuel Research Station, 
East Greenwich, boiler, Babcock & Wilcox, London 
E.C.; cranes, H. Morris, Ltd., Loughborough; New 
Science Museum, South Kensington, removal and 
re-erection of lifts, Waygood-Otis, Ltd., London, S.E. ; 
Swansea Grain Stores, engineering services, Swansea 
Harbour Trust. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





NOTE.—All communications with respect to ry 2] 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ TH 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to THR 
BUILDER, LTD., and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publication 
er not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
ecmmunications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripte, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 


PERMITS _ 
for Imported Timber 


E have Timber available | 

against permits for | 
Delivery to any Railway 
Station in United Kingdom. 


SANDERSON BROTHERS 
Timber Importers, HULL 





























THE: BUILDER: 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 

118,656.—T. B. Ward: Combined stop- 
cock and ball-valve for supply and flushing 
cisterns with improved valve and adjustable 
arm to ball valve. 

118,688.—H. W. Cardwell: Ditch-filling 
and like machines. 

118,695.—British Trolley Track Co., E. A. 
Goddard and V. A. Wallace : Means for usé in 
bending to curved shapes lengths of overhead 
runa Ways. 

118,714.—G. J.. Ayling and G. Ayling: 
Construction of girders, spars, struts, and the 
like for aeronautical machines. 

118,763.—S. 8. Petersen: Keelsons and 
floors of ships. 

118,768.—R. Y. Ardagh: Manufacture of 
a fire-resisting plastic material, and its com- 
bination with, and application to, other 
materials for constructional purposes. 

118,776.—W. D. Hazelton: Roof and wall 
coverings. 

118,784.—G. A. Harry: Air heating 
apparatus for use in connection with domestic 
fire-grates, 

118,806.—C. A. Forssell: Locking-plates 
for bolt-connections. 

115,629.—A. Kjolstad : Machine for filling 
in ditches or drains. 

118,826.—W. Mellersh- Jackson (Uni- 
Form Co.): Apparatus for constructing con- 
crete floors. ‘ 

118,854.—J. R. Little: Sliding doors and 
partitions. 

118,883.—E. McGruer : 
wooden tubes, and the like. 

118,905.—R. C. Wheeler: Sash fasteners. 

118,917.—T. H. Webb and B. Wilkinson : 
Device or apparatus for use in connection 
with domestic fire-grates for the purpose af 
saving coal, and for other purposes. 

118,966.—E. Vaughan: Treads or wearing 
surfaces of floors, pavements, stairs, and the 
like. 


* All these yan are now in the stage in which 
epposition to grant of Patents upon them may be 
made, 


J.J. ETRIDGE,? 


SLATE MERCHANTS, 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


STRIPPING AND RELAYING 


Telephone i Avemwe 4940 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL @REEN, LONDON, &. 


Hollow spars, 














[OcToBER 25;. 1918, 


NEW COMPANIES. 


TxE particulars quoted below have been com- 
piled by Jordan & Sons, Ltd., Company Rezis- 
* tration Agents, of 116 and 117, Chancery-lane, 
W.C. 2, from the documents available at the 
Companies Registry :— 

Casson Co posiTions (FRANCE), Lp. 
(151,598.) Registered October 5. To carry on 
the business of dealers, and manufacturers « 
compositions, paints, enamels, varnishes, &c, 
Nominal capital, £20,000. 

DrRaBBLE & SANDERSON, Lrp. (151,614.) 
Registered October 8.° Ebenezer Works, Mor- 
peth-street, Sheffield. To carry on the business 
as merchants and manufacturers of steel, iron, 
wood, and any articles that can be made wholly 
or partly out of steel, &c. Nominal capital, 
£20,000. 

G. Norvatr & Co., Lrp.' (151,628.) Registered 
October 9. To acquire and carry on as general 
mechanical and electrical engineers, &c. Nom; 
nal capital, £500. 











pee gp en 
LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE . 


FIRE | 


™ INSURANCE COMPANY 
Premiums - - £3,49'7,074 
Reserve Funds - £4,078,996 


FIRE. 
CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
ACCIDENTS. 
BURGLARY. PLATE GLASS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
MARINE. 


45, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
Head Offices | 4557 Leadenhall Street. E.C. 


“COATOSTORNE.” 


Effect of Natural Stone. Waterproof 
Any Painter can use it, 
COATOSTONE DECORATION CO. 


(Proprietors: The Stone Preservation Co., Ltd.) 
9a, LITTLE JAMES 8T., GRAY’S INN, LONDON, W.C.1 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallie Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. G. F. Glenn), Office, Moorgate 
Station Chambers, Moorfields, E.C. 2—The best 
and cheapest materials for dampcourses, railway 
arches, warehouse floors, flat roofs, stables, cow- 
sheds and milk-rooms, granaries, tun-rooms 
and terraces. Asphalte Contractors to Forth 


Bridge Co. 
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